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Low  Attendance  Indicates  N.  Y. 
iVorld’s  Fair  Must  Advertise 

Paid  Admissions  to  Date  Predict  Total  Gate  of 
Only  25.000.000.  Less  Than  Half  Estimated  .  .  . 
Newspaper  Ads  Needed  to  Offset  Bad  Publicity 
By  L.  M.  HUGHES 

NEW  YORK  SUN  ADVERTISING  NEWS  COLUMNIST 


all  of  them.  For  the  sake  of  its  free 
publicity,  the  Fair  must  be  “Fair." 

And  then  (5)  there’s  always  “Chi¬ 
cago.”  The  Chicago  Fair  of  1933-4 
did  not  advertise,  but  it  broke  even. 
(Actually,  it  earned  $702,171,  on  an 
investment  of  $47,000,000.) 

The  “World  of  Tomorrow"  may  have 
its  benevolent  aspects,  but  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  business  venture.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  not  only  to  pay  its  own  way, 
but  to  provide  more  sales  for  the  city, 
state  and  nation,  and  especially  for 
the  business  concerns  which  partici¬ 
pate  in  it. 

Publicity  Will  Fall  Off 

These  concerns,  of  necessity,  are 
more  concerned  with  the  profits  of 


[(  NEWS  RELEASE  No.  1,131,  Grover 
A.  Whalen  devoted  eight  pages  to 
Ir  New  York  World's  Fair’s  “highly 


periods  had  an  estimated  total  of 
1,100,000,000  listeners.  Newsreels,  re¬ 
leased  to  47,753  theaters  throughout 


be  in  the  subway  and  commuting  belt. 
Most  of  the  others  will  be  part  of  the 
transient  population  which  New  York 


today  than  the  prophets  of  tomorrow. 
They  are  glad  to  ride  along  on  the 
$50,000,000  of  free  publicity.  They 
trust  that  there  will  be  $50,000,000 


;=facton”  record  from  April  30  to 
;;el5:  ’ 

Turnstiles  there,  he  said,  click  twice 
fast  as  at  Chicago’s  Century  of 
“:rfess.  Major  exhibit  attendance 
one-third  of  the  total  gate.  Some 
usement  area  shows  do  capacity 
iness.  Duration  of  visits  is  long, 
«t  attendance  high.  Costs  are 
fable.  transportation  uncon- 
d.  he  claimed. 

May  Not  Meet  Expectations 
But  by  mid-July,  with  the  1939  run 
fr!y  half  over,  it  becomes  obvious 
I!  the  Fair  will  not  meet  Mr. 
I'len’s  expectations. 

"e  had  estimated  paid  attendance 
I  this  year  at  50,000,000.  Later,  he 
pL-itd  this  estimate  to  60,000,000. 
Figures  released  by  the  Fair  Cor- 
t^tiun  show  total  attendance  thus 
t  to  be  only  13,000,000.  Of  this, 
hut  one-third  is  free — guests,  em- 
F.es.  reporters,  etc. 

Tie  total  paid  attendance  of  about 
^280  in  the  first  two  and  a  half 
s.'iis  indicates  that  the  total  paid 
l^'idance  for  the  full  six  months  will 
I  exceed  25.000,000. 

let  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  has 
-  all  the  “breaks"  that  any  show 
-d  wish  for.  Ten  million  people 
^  within  .50  miles  of  it.  most  of 
eu  in  the  nickel-fare  belt.  Rail- 
f-'  and  bus  lines  have  provided 
f  rd  low  rates  for  the  others.  Of 
ifiret  75  days  only  three  were  rainy 
5  record  which  New  York  probably 
never  make  again!  And  the  Fair 

*  received  the  biggest  promotion 
li  private  enterprise  has  ever  had. 

Attendance  Low 

'■■'endance,  however,  even  on  open- 
I  iby,  with  President  Roosevelt  as 
and  on  Saturday,  June  10,  when 

*  King  and  Queen  of  England  par- 
r^ted,  was  only  a  fraction  of  expec- 
:  ns. 

^funer  vacations  have  started. 
^  uren.  out-of-towners  should  have 
|Jn  to  appear — if  they  are  coming 
“■  But  attendance  July  9  was  the 

*  icst  of  any  Sunday  since  the  fair 
»'ed. 

emotionally,  Mr.  Whalen  thinks 
>11  has  been  done  that  could  have 
done.  His  figures  on  some  as- 
of  the  build-up  are  astronomi- 

preview  activities,  for  example, 
'Prt  30.  1938,  “reached  an  audi- 
of  1,945,199,708.”  Preview  news 
articles  in  6,450  newspapers 
^-OOO.OOO  people,  some  of 
many  times.  6,132  broadcast 


the  world,  were  shown  before  432,600,- 
000  people.  Paid  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  carrying  preview  mention  by 
railroads,  hotels,  etc.,  appeared  in 
2,508  newspapers  with  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  38,474,631,  it  was  stated. 

And  this,  please  note,  was  just  part 
of  one  World’s  Fair  activity. 

Publicity  Estimate 

Mr.  Whalen  estimated  that  the  pre¬ 
view  and  accompanying  motorcade, 
which  cost  the  Fair  less  than  $100,000, 
brought  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  in  paid  space  and  time. 

Up  to  opening  day,  one  may  esti¬ 
mate  conservatively,  the  Fair  had  re¬ 
ceived  $50,000,000  worth  of  free  pub¬ 
licity. 

After  that  date,  the  crush  became 
so  great,  Mr.  Whalen  said,  that  “we 
have  had  to  discontinue,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily.  the  services  of  clipping 
bureaus.” 

And  yet,  despite  all  this,  the  World’s 
Fair,  is  not  proving  a  success. 

Until  now,  publishers  and  radio 
station  operators  have  contributed  free 
space  and  time  willingly.  They  were 
reporting  a  newsworthy  development. 

Edge  Is  Off  News 

But  much  of  the  edge  is  off  the  news 
now.  And  the  expected  additional 
revenue  has  not  materialized.  Most 
“Fair"  advertising  is  simply  a  .switch 
t)f  theme  by  concerns  which  would 
have  adverti.sed,  anyhow. 

Some  adverti.scrs  exhibiting  at  the 
Fair  have  reduced  other  advertising  to 
pay  for  it. 

Others— including  some  large  rail- 
road.s — will  spend  le.ss  for  advertising 
this  year  because  they  believe  the  Fair 
publicity  will  do  the  job  for  them. 

The  New  York  World’s  Fair  is  a 
SJ56,905,000  enterprise,  involving  par¬ 
ticipation  of  58  nations,  33  states,  76 
concc.ssionaires  and  1,500  exhibitors. 
Some  1,000  concerns  have  paid  the 
Fair  a  total  of  $1,000,000  for  the  right 
to  use  the  Trylon-Perisphere  symbol 
on  products  and  promotion. 

Clothing  and  cosmetic  concerns, 
dairies  and  distillers,  gas  companies 
and  glass  companies,  ships  and  soap 
and  steel  have  started  tie-up  cam¬ 
paigns. 

But  they’re  using  no  more  space 
than  usual. 

Even  the  total  of  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  being  increased  much 
by  tne  Fair.  The  estimated  attendance 
of  60,000,000  means  merely  that  15,- 
000,000  people  would  go  an  average 
of  four  times  each.  Most  of  these  will 


gets  anyway. 

Certain  large  railroads,  such  as  the 
New  York  Central,  are  doing  less  ad¬ 
vertising  than  a  year  ago.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railways  got  front¬ 
page  publicity  for  its  $90  base  rate 
circle  tour  to  both  the  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  Fairs,  but  has  not  spent 
an  extra  dime  to  plug  it.  The  eastern 
railroads  discussed  a  co-operative 
Fair  campaign,  then  dropped  it.  The 
airlines  are  doing  more  advertising, 
but  primarily  because  their  business 
as  a  whole  is  larger.  They  will  not 
start  their  $300,000  co-operative  cam¬ 
paign  until  this  year’s  Fair  is  nearly 
over. 

Other  Campaigns  Stopped 

General  Motors,  which  spent  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  on  its  “Highways 
and  Horizons”  exhibit  at  the  Fair, 
has  virtually  eliminated  other  forms 
of  institutional  adverti,sing.  Another 
large  exhibitor.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  has  reduced  expenditures 
in  other  directions.  Goodrich  is  run¬ 
ning  no  factory  newspaper  campaign 
this  year. 

The  loss  of  such  linage  in  it.sell' 
docs  not  matter  so  much.  It  may  be 
made  up  this  year  in  other  ways.  But 
if  the  Fair  fails,  it  may  sour  a  lot  of 
advertisers,  for  a  long  time. 

Many  criticisms  are  now  being 
made.  The  Fair’s  troubles  arc  laid  to 
evirything  from  high  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  labor  difficulties. 

One  important  criticism  is  that, 
despite  the  thousands  of  stories  and 
pictures  that  have  been  published, 
and  the  hundreds  of  tie-up  cam¬ 
paigns.  there  has  not  been  a  single 
dominant,  consistent,  constructive  ef¬ 
fort  to  persuade  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
to  go. 

The  o)ily  way  to  do  that,  it  is  em¬ 
phasized,  is  by  a  paid  advertising 
program,  written  in  terms  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America,  and  controlled  by  the 
fair  itself. 

Reasons  Against  Advertising 

Up  to  now,  the  Fair  people  have 
given  a  lot  of  reasons  why  they  can¬ 
not  or  need  not  advertise. 

They  admit  (1)  that  the  Fair  is  a 
private  enterprise,  but  they  emphasize 
that  it’s  all  for  the  “general  improve¬ 
ment.”  They  say  (2)  that  the  Fair 
cannot  afford  to  advertise,  and  that, 
besides,  (3)  it  can  get  plenty  of  pub¬ 
licity  without  advertising.  The  rea¬ 
son  heard  most  of  all  is  that  (4),  if  the 
Fair  were  to  use  one  publication  or 
radio  station,  it  would  have  to  use 


more  of  it  between  now  and  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  there  will 
not. 

After  a  long  and  spectacular  build¬ 
up,  the  Fair  has  opened.  Curiosity 
about  it  is  subsiding.  Many  people 
already  know  what  it’s  like.  Others, 
having  heard,  don’t  care.  The  Fair 
is  no  longer  consistent  front-page 
news,  even  in  New  York.  Soon  it 
will  hardly  be  news  at  all.  It  will  be 
as  much  a  “fact"  as  last  year's  World 
Series — as  much  a  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene  as  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  or  the  Great  American  Desert. 

Publishers  generally  dare  not  give 
the  Fair  so  much  space — even  if  they 
are  so  inclined. 

They  are  not  so  inclined. 

Their  reasons  are  “business”  as 
well  as  “editorial."  Many  publishers, 
for  example,  have  discovered  that  by 
plugging  the  Fair  they  were  increas¬ 
ing,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  the  prosperity  of  the  rich¬ 
est  city  in  the  world.  Some  of  their 
people  are  going  to  spend  more  money 
in  New  York  in  a  few  weeks  or  days 
than  they  would  spend  in  their  home 
town  in  months.  Not  only  that,  but 
New  York  City,  which  spends  no 
money  in  advertising,  is  taking  busi¬ 
ness  from  large  iind  consistent  com¬ 
munity  advertisers. 

Advertising  Is  Needed 

As  foi  "Chicago:"  A  Century  of 
Progress  was  the  ouhi  m:ijor  Fair 
ever  held  which  did  bre;ik  even.  To 
say  that  the  New  York  Fair  need  not 
adverti.se  because  Chicago  survived 
without  it  is  like  saying  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  useless  because  some  con¬ 
cern,  somewhere,  struggles  along 
without  advertising. 

It  might  be  mentioned,  moreover, 
that  New  York’s  Fair,  more  than 
three  times  as  costly  and  four  times 
as  large  as  Chicago’s,  must  have  vast¬ 
ly  larger  attendance,  and  larger  ex¬ 
penditure  per  individual. 

Also,  Chicago’s  Fair  opened  with 
business  coming  back  rapidly.  Busi¬ 
ness  continued  upward  through  its 
two-year  period.  People  were  more 
optimistic  then,  and  national  and 
world  conditions  relatively  tranquil. 
New  York  today  is  jittery  with  stock 
market  and  other  “recessions,”  and 
the  fear  of  a  first-class  World  War. 

And  then,  Chicago  had  Sally 
Rand.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  New 
York  Fair  cannot  afford  to  advertise, 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


reasonableness  of  holding  subject  i 
the  Act  an  employe  who  may  devol 
part  of  his  time  to  job  printing  a 


Ray  Huber  Named  G.  B.  M. 
Of  Scripps-Howard  Chain 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

July  21-22  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  convention.  The  Home¬ 
stead,  Hot  Springs. 

July  22 — Carolinas  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executive  Assn.,  mid-sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

July  31-Augu>i  3 — American 
Newspaper  Guild,  convention. 
Hotel  Fairmont,  San  Francisco. 

August  3-5 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Ocean  Terrace  Hotel.  Wrights- 
ville  Beach.  N.  C. 


occasions  when  the  production  of  ft 
newspapers  does  not  require  immedi 
ate  attention.” 

In  his  reply  to  the  Daley  petiii  • 
Administrator  Andrew.s  quoted  ft 
language  of  the  newspaper  exempli 
voted  by  Congress  to  show  that  i.T, 
munity  was  intended  for  any  emplc 
engaged  “in  connection  with”  the 
lication  of  the  exempt  class  (weekly 
or  semi-weeklies  of  not  more  thi 
3,000  circulation, 


Former  N.  Y.  World-Telegram  Publisher 
Succeeds  W.  G.  Chandler  Who  Becomes 
Member  of  S-H  Advisory  Board 

ON  THE  EVE  of  his  trans- Atlantic  first  newspaper  job.  In  1904,  the  Press 
flight  to  Europe  last  week-end,  Roy  underwent  an  entire  change  in  make- 
Howard,  chairman  of  the  executive  up  and  the  Akron  edition  ceased  pub- 
committee  of  the  Scripps-Howard  lication  to  become  the  Akron  Press. 
Newspapers,  announced  the  appoint-  He  was  appointed  advertising  man- 
ment  of  Roy  A.  Huber  as  general  busi-  ager. 

ness  manager  of  the  Scripps-Howard  ^  year  later  he  was  named  business 
chain  effective  July  1.  manager  of  the  new  paper,  which 

Mr.  Huber  succeeds  William  G.  position  he  held  until  1921.  That  year 


major  part  < 

which  is  in  the  county  of  publication 
To  come  within  the  exemption,  A: 

,  ,  .  ,  <•  drews  warned,  the  employe  mj 

day  about  the  Akron  soldiers  for  services  in  connection 

which  copy  he  got  $1.50  a  column. 

After  his  discharge  in  1899  he  joined 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  and  five  years  later 
was  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Toledo  News-Bee.  He  held  this 
post  until  1912.  He  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Press  from 
1912-15,  and  general  business  manager 
ot  the  Scripps-McRae  papers  from 
1915-22. 

He  was  named  president  of  the 
Ohio  group  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
chain  in  1922  and  held  that  post  un¬ 
til  1927  when  he  was  advanced  to  the 
general  business  managership  of  the 
entire  Scripps-Howard  chain. 


that  publication.  As  a  possible  ex 
ample  of  non -exemption,  he  cited  ft 
employe  of  a  publisher  of  one  exeir.p 
paper  and  of  one  paper  with  more  thai 
3,000  circulation,  saying:  “The  ct: 
ployes  employed  interchangeably  oi 
both  would  not  be  exempt.” 

Employes  of  a  printer  who  mert!; 
prints  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  f 
the  publisher  or  publishers  there ; 
are  not  to  be  considered  exempt,  Ar 
drews  further  warned.  “The  inter 
of  Congress  to  limit  the  exemption  i 
employes  of  the  publisher  is  indicatv 
by  the  use  of  the  two  words  prinit-; 
and  ‘published’  in  the  last  clause  t 
Section  13  (a)  (8),”  he  pointed  out 
Andresen  Criticized  Andrews 
The  new  interpretation  came  .seven 
days  after  Representative  August  H 
Andresen,  of  Minnesota,  had  acvi.;  i 
the  Administrator  of  “cracking  dowr 
July  12 — Ad-  on  country  weeklies  opposed  to  :r: 
Andrews  has  New  Deal,  by  improperly  rtquift 
ur  act  exomp-  them  to  comply  with  the  wage-h  r 
es  and  semi-  act.  However,  attention  was  drawn  t 
bination  news-  the  fact  that  the  Andrews  letter  wj 
)b  printing  es-  in  response  to  one  received  fi 
kers  are  inter-  Daley  under  date  of  July  6,  sevt:^ 
even  though  days  in  advance  of  the  Andres 
printing  enters  charge  that  between  8,000  and  li)i> 
small  papers  are  being  hit. 
meed  in  a  let-  wage-hour  administration  ru! 

y.  Washington  in  effect  until  today’s  “claniic. 

Mafinnat  FHi  tion  was  issucd,  stated;  “The  cxenr 

I,;  h“d  .“  d  «»"  •  ■  will  r 

iterest  of  com-  workweek  m  which  a  plant  is  er 
“Available  in  the  production  of  job  or  con 

ni-artioallv  all  niercial  printing  for  intersUte  con 
semi-weeklies  Accordingly  in  such  week  a 

)  their  primary  employe  would  be  entitlecl  to  overt.n 
publication  of  ‘^e  basis  of  the  total  number 
nours  actually  worked. 

f  these  combi-  Congressman  argued  that  "n 

tvoes  of  work  income  of  weeklies  had  been  n; 

itefLhangeable.  eognized  by  Congress  and  the  exc^i 
tion  voted  was  for  “a  complete  p  i 
nterstate  jj^g  unit.” 

)w  that  only  a  ■ 

t  portion  °i  N.  Y.  Sun  Tangles 

With  Mayor  LaGuardii 

lies  of  printing  The  Neiv  York  Sun.  long  at  g: ft 
1  shops  are  de-  with  Mayor  LaGuardia.  July  10  ^i- 
iption.  Repre-  from  the  fiery  little  Mayor  the  oft 
a.ssociation  by  ment  that  it  is  “a  filthy  sheet"  o 
s  from  various  cause  the  paper  had  stated  that  ft 
show  the  un-  $40,000,000  North  Beach  Airport  ft 
of  LaGuardia’s  pet  projects,  is  o; 
ing  taxpayers  twice  what  it  S'-c-j 
The  Sun  made  the  following  ift 
to  the  Mayor  July  11: 

“Because  the  Sun  printed 
indicating  that  the  North  Beach  aJ 
port  is  costing  about  twice  as 
as  it  should.  Mayor  LaGuardia  ^ 
dared  publicly  that  this  newsp-?^ 
is  ‘a  filthy  sheet.’  We  suggest  h 
interested  piersons  look  at  the  sW 
tics  quoted  and,  on  their  way  by  H 
tor  to  the  Fair,  view  the  airport  j 
suggest  that  they  apply 
all  the  tests  of  the  Mayor’s  pn- 1 
that  the  senses  provide  and  then  ] 
turn,  submit  Mr.  LaGuardia  hnw 
to  a  similar  critical  examination 
the  weather  will  permit.” 


Ray  A.  Huber 


William  G.  Chandler 


Chandler,  who  resigned  to  become  a  he  was  made  business  manager  of 
member  of  the  Scripps-Howard  ad-  the  Cleveland  Press,  a  post  he  held 
visory  board  and  to  give  greater  time  until  1927.  He  was  president  of  the 
and  attention  to  the  newsprint  situa-  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  of  Ohio 
tion  and  certain  special  business  mat-  from  1927-29,  and  assistant  general 
ters.  business  manager  of  the  chain  from 

Huber  Former  N.  Y.  Publisher 

Both  Mr.  Huber  and  Mr.  Chandler 
were  out  of  the  city  this  week.  Editor 
&•  Publisher  was  told  at  the  New 
York  Scripps-Howard  offices,  the 
latter  in  Canada  on  a  vacation.  The 
new  general  business  manager  left 
New  York  July  11  for  a  routine  busi¬ 
ness  trip,  it  was  said. 

For  the  last  year  Mr.  Huber  has 
been  connected  with  the  generrl  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Scripos- Howard  news¬ 
papers.  a  post  to  w’nich  he  returned 
on  April  4,  1938,  upon  relinquishing 
his  position  as  publisher  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  World-Telegram  in  1931 
he  had  been  assistant  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Scripos-Howard 
papers.  Fihy-six  years  old,  he  has 
been  with  the  Scripps-Howard  organ¬ 
ization  since  1901,  when  he  started  as 
an  advertising  solicitor  for  the  Akron, 

Ohio,  edition  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
at  $7  a  week. 

Huber,  Chandler  Were  Schoolmatet 

Bom  in  Doylestown,  Ohio,  on  Feb. 

8,  1883,  he  attended  public  schools  at 
Akror.,  where  he  lived  until  he  moved 
to  Cleveland  in  1921.  He  graduated 
from  Central  High  School  in  June, 

1900,  at  17.  He  was  a  schoolmate  of 
Mr.  Chandler  who  left  school  a  year 
before  him. 

Mr.  Huber  attended  Buchtel  Col¬ 
lege,  now  Akron  University,  for  one 
year,  after  which  he  left  to  take  his 
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Editorial  Comment  Barred  in  Presentation  of 
News  on  the  Air  . .  .  Advertising  Restrictions 
Listed  . . .  Stahlman  Speaks 


."^\N'TIC  CITY,  JULY  13-  Fair, 
accurate  and  uncolored  news  is 
T:ised  to  listeners  hereafter  by  the 
uP.al  Association  of  Broadcasters 
!er  a  revised  code  of  ethics  adopted 
6  to  1  vote  at  the  17th  annual 
ention  here  in  Hotel  Ambassador. 
Throwing  overboard  a  proposed 
■  which  devoted  more  than  two 
;ed  pages  to  the  news-broadcast- 
angle,  the  delegates  instead  con¬ 
ed  a  skeletonized  code  that  de- 
'  only  three  paragraphs  to  news, 
paragraphs  follow; 
fledges  Fairness,  Accuracy 
News  shall  be  presented  with  fair- 
;S  and  accuracy,  and  the  broadcast- 
station  or  network  shall  satisfy 
;{ that  the  arrangements  made  for 
jLning  news  insure  this  result, 
ce  the  number  of  broadcasting 
ip.nels  is  limited,  news  shall  not  be 
•orial.  This  means  that  news  shall 
be  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
rthering  or  hindering  either  side  of 

1  controversial  public  issue.  Nor 
ill  it  be  colored  by  the  opinions  or 
li'es  of  the  station  or  network  man¬ 
agement,  the  editor  or  others  engaged 

its  preparation,  or  the  person  ac- 
illy  delivering  it  over  the  air — or, 
the  case  of  sponsored  news  broad- 
,|ssts,  the  advertiser. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  news 
amination  in  a  democracy  is  to 
■able  people  to  know  what  is  hap- 
Jening  and  to  understand  the  mean- 
t  of  events  so  that  they  may  form 
e.i  own  conclusions.  Therefore 
■bing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  un- 
rstood  as  preventing  news  broad- 
iters  from  analyzing  and  elucidat- 

2  news  so  long  as  such  analysis  and 
cidation  are  free  from  bias. 

■■News  commentators  as  well  as  all 
bet  newscasters  shall  be  governed 
these  provisions.” 

Just  before  adopting  the  pledge  to 
d  all  bias,  the  broadcasters  heard 
press  itself  accused  of  labor  bias 
v)  Joseph  L.  Miller,  for  years  on  the 
IJ^hington,  D.  C.,  Associated  Press 
Jiff,  and  now  in  charge  of  the  labor 
=tions  department  of  the  NAB. 
■t^rs  accusation  was  incidental,  ex- 
■■"‘mg  the  fact  that  “labor  pro- 
^  tiis  on  the  air  have  been  the  source 
'•  some  irritation.” 

Miller  Discusses  the  Guild 

the  various  trouble  spots  in 
Eacasting,  Miller  reported  that 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
lids  activity  in  broadcasting  has 
m  newspaper-owned  stations, 
We  several  contracts  covering  prac- 
®  y  all  employes  except  talent  have 
I  made.  The  only  noteworthy  de- 
'pment  in  Guild  activity  was  in 
►i KVOS,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
i  ‘‘*  ®^bon  signed  a  Guild  contract 
Jor  a  check-off  of  union 
This  was  the  first  instance  in 
broadcasting  industry  of  an  em- 
to  deduct  union  dues 
A  ^  u  employe’s  pay  check.” 
Pokesmen  .said  the  new  code  may 

IJ'  a  Ver„  1  r.1 


iMte — “time  for  the  presentation  of 
public  questions  including  those  of 
controversial  nature.  Such  time  shall 
be  allotted  with  due  regard  to  all  the 
other  elements  of  balanced  program 
.schedules  and  the  degree  of  public 
interest  in  the  questions.  Broadcas¬ 
ters  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  allot 
such  time  with  fairness  to  all  elements 
in  a  controversy.” 

The  code  adds,  however,  that  "time 
shall  not  be  sold”  for  such  presenta¬ 
tions.  The  only  exception  allowed  to 
this  is  for  political  broadcasts,  and 
only  because  “at  certain  times  the 
contending  parties  want  to  use  and 
are  entitled  to  use  more  time  than 
broadcasters  could  possibly  afford  to 
give  away.” 

Explaining  the  ban  on  selling  time 
for  controversies,  the  code  points  out 
that  the  time  “would  have  to  be  sold 
to  all  with  the  ability  and  desire  to 
buy.  All  possibility  of  regulating  the 
amount  of  discussion  on  the  air  in 
proportion  to  other  elements  of  prop¬ 
erly-balanced  programming,  or  with 
due  regard  to  listener  interest,  would 
be  surrendered.  And  a  powerful  pub¬ 
lic  forum  would  inevitably  gravitate 
almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  those 
with  the  greater  means  to  buy  it.” 

The  code  provides  that  “radio  reach¬ 
es  men  of  all  creeds  and  races  simul¬ 
taneously  and  may  not  be  used  to 
convey  attacks  upon  another’s  race 
or  religion.  Rather  it  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  religious  broadcast  to 
promote  the  spiritual  harmony  and 
understanding  of  mankind,  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  broadly  to  the  varied  re¬ 
ligious  needs  of  the  community.” 

Based  on  these  provisions,  Edward 
M.  Kirby  of  Washington,  D.  C..  the 


NAB  director  of  public  relations,  ex¬ 
plained  their  expected  application  to 
Father  Coughlin. 

“Father  Coughlin  has  been  a  heavy 
buyer  of  time,”  Kirby  pointed  out. 
‘“rhe  code  bars  the  door  against  buy¬ 
ing  time  for  controversial  issues.  He 
may  try  a  second  door,  that  of  buying 
time  for  religious  broadcasts,  but  you 
see  v/hat  the  code  requires  there.  He 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
that  door — ‘spiritual  harmony  and  un¬ 
derstanding.’ 

“He  might  try  a  third  door,  that  of 
free  time  for  controversial  issues.  But 
then  he  would  have  to  take  his  place 
in  the  waiting  line  with  the  CIO,  the 
AFL,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  American  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  all  the  other 
groups  applying  for  their  turns. 

“And  at  that  door,  as  you  see  from 
our  code,  the  stations  would  have  the 
same  right  of  selection  and  proportion 
that  the  newspaper  editor  exercises  in 
selecting  news  according  to  its  im¬ 
portance,  its  merit  and  the  readers’ 
interest.” 

Liquor  Ads  Forbidden 

The  delegates  unanimously  adopted 
13  specific  teeth  for  the  code.  One  of 
these  forbids  accepting  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  hard  liquor. 

However,  the  association’s  research 
department  reported  that  only  6%  of 
stations  have  been  accepting  liquor 
advertising.  As  for  alcoholic  drinks 
not  named  by  the  new  code  prohibi¬ 
tion,  83%  of  stations  were  found  to 
accept  beer  advertising  and  54%  wine 
advertisements. 

Advertising  of  beer  netted  $1,268,638 
to  stations  in  the  last  year;  wine  only 
$101,280;  and  liquor  only  $23,202  even 
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ATLANTIC  CITY,  JULY  11— The  re¬ 
vised  code  of  standards  for  the 
broadcasting  industry,  adopted  here 
today  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  follows: 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  radio 
broadcasting  in  the  national  life  and 
believing  that  broadcasters  have  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  with  the  social  side 
of  the  industry  to  formulate  basic 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  all,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
hereby  formulates  and  publishes  the 
following  revised  code: 

Children’s  Programs 
Programs  designed  specifically  for 
children  reach  impre.ssionable  minds 
and  influence  social  attitudes,  apti¬ 
tudes  and  approaches  and,  therefore, 
they  require  the  closest  supervision 
of  broadcasters  in  the  selection  and 
control  of  material,  characterization 
and  plot. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  vigor 
and  vitality  common  to  a  child’s  imag¬ 
ination  and  love  of  adventure  should 
be  removed.  It  does  mean  that  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  based  upon  sound 
social  concepts  and  presented  with  a 
superior  degree  of  craftsmanship;  that 
these  programs  should  reflect  respect 


for  parents,  adult  authority,  law  and 
order,  clean  living,  high  morals,  fair 
play  and  honorable  behavior.  Such 
programs  must  not  contain  sequences 
involving  horror  or  torture  or  use  of 
the  supernatural  or  superstitious  or 
any  other  material  which  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  regarded  as  likely  to  over¬ 
stimulate  the  child  listener,  or  be  prej¬ 
udicial  to  sound  character  develop¬ 
ment.  No  advertising  appeal  which 
would  encourage  activities  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  social  nature  v/.'ll  be  permit¬ 
ted. 

To  establish  acceptable  and  improv¬ 
ing  standards  for  children’s  programs, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcas¬ 
ters  will  continuously  engage  in  stud¬ 
ies  and  consultations  with  parent 
and  child  study  groups.  The  results 
of  these  studies  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  application  to  all  children's 
programs. 

Controversial  Public  Issues 

As  part  of  their  public  service,  net¬ 
works  and  stations  shall  provide  I'.Tie 
for  the  pre.sentation  of  public  ques¬ 
tions  including  those  of  controversi.il 
nature.  Such  time  shall  be  allotted 
with  due  regard  to  all  the  other  ele- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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though  this  included  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  restaurants  and  night  clubs 
which  incidentally  mentioned  their 
mixed  drinks. 

The  advertising  restrictions  follow: 
“Member  stations  shall  not  accept 
for  advertising: 

“1.  Any  spirituous  or  ‘hard’  liquor. 
“2.  Any  remedy  or  other  product  the 
sale  of  which  or  the  method  of  sale 
of  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  law. 

“3.  Any  fortune-telling,  mind-read¬ 
ing,  or  character- reading,  by  hand¬ 
writing,  numerology,  palm-reading,  or 
astrology,  or  advertising  related  there¬ 
to. 

“4.  Schools  that  offer  questionable 
or  untrue  promises  of  employment  as 
inducements  for  enrollment. 

“5.  Matrimonial  agencies. 

“6.  Offers  of  ‘homework’  except  by 
firms  of  unquestioned  responsibility. 

“7.  Any  race  track,  ‘dopester,’  or 
tip-sheet  publications. 

Must  Comply  with  Laws 
“8.  All  forms  of  speculative  finance. 
Before  member  stations  may  accept 
any  financial  advertising,  it  shall  be 
fully  ascertained  that  such  advertis¬ 
ing  and  such  advertised  services  com¬ 
ply  with  all  pertinent  federal,  state 
and  local  laws. 

“9.  Cures  and  products  claiming  to 
cure. 

“10.  Advertising  statements  or  claims 
member  stations  know  to  be  false, 
deceptive  or  grossly  exaggerated. 

“11.  Continuity  which  describes,  re- 
pellently,  any  functions  or  symptoma¬ 
tic  results  of  disturbances,  or  relief 
granted  such  disturbances  through  use 
of  any  product. 

“12.  Unfair  attacks  upon  competi¬ 
tors.  competing  products,  or  upon 
other  industries,  professions  or  insti¬ 
tutions. 

“13.  Misleading  statements  of  price 
or  value,  or  misleading  comparisons 
of  price  or  value.” 

The  association  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  charging  that  the  new  FCC  reg¬ 
ulations,  requiring  international 
broadcast  programs  to  promote  good¬ 
will,  “contain  the  elements  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  threat  to  the  right  of  free  speech 
over  the  radio. 

“If  the  FCC  can  make  such  regu¬ 
lations  in  the  international  field  it 
must  have  equal  authority  with  re¬ 
spect  to  domestic  broadcasting,”  the 
resolution  said.  “This  is  a  precedent 
for  a  violent  transgression  of  the 
basic  principles  of  American  Democ¬ 
racy  and  implies  a  trend  that  must  be 
resisted  if  broadcasting  is  to  remain 
free  and  uncensored.” 

No  Date  for  Code 
No  date  was  set  for  the  code  to 
take  effect,  but  the  association  author¬ 
ized  its  new  board  of  directors  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  work  out 
means  of  enforcement.  'Violation  will 
mean  that  the  offending  station  must 
face  charges  before  the  directors,  who 
may  expel  it. 

The  NAB  repi'esents  428  American 
radio  stations,  a  heavy  majority  of  the 
industry. 

Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  radio  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  ill  and  unable  to  attend, 
but  his  prepared  talk  on  television, 
facsimile  and  their  future  effect  on 
broadcasting  was  read  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  Kirby. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the 
Nashi'ille  Banner  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  As.sociation,  took  part  in  a 
three-cornered  broadcast  for  ihe  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  banquet.  He  spoke  from 
London,  having  just  arrived  there 
with  other  newspapermen  on  the  Clip¬ 
per  plane.  Will  H.  Hays,  president 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and 
Distributors  of  America,  spoke  from 
Hollywood.  Neville  Miller,  president 
of  the  broadcasters,  introduced  them 
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and  added  his  own  speech,  from  the 
Ambassador  banquet  table. 

Mr.  Stahlman  asserted  that  just  as 
newspapers  have  fought  for  and  won 
freedom  of  the  press,  so  radio  must 
do  the  same.  He  said  democracy  has 
her  back  to  the  wall  in  Europe  and 
that  the  preservation  of  it  in  America 
will  make  certain  its  future  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

“That  is  the  job  for  radio,  the  press 
and  the  screen.”  he  declared.  “Democ¬ 
racy  can  exist  only  where  men  have 
unrestricted  access  to  the  truth.  I 
call  you  of  the  radio  to  that  .solemn 
task  with  the  assurance  that  in  the 
American  press  you  have  a  friend 
and  ally  who  knows  the  co.st  of  liber¬ 
ty.  and  who  is  witling  to  sacrifice  to 
the  utmost  in  order  that  it  .shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.” 

Emphasizing  the  necessity  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  air.  Mr.  Stahlman  said: 
“I  am  not  worried  about  dictators  in 
America  so  long  as  people  have  access 
to  the  truth.  Remember  this,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  radio,  there  is  not  one  sin¬ 
gle  law  on  the  statute  books,  nor  can 
one  be  enacted,  so  long  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  that  restricts  factual  expression 
over  the  radio.  There  must  be  none. 
Yours  is  the  obligation  to  see  that 
that  can't  happen  here.” 

The  press  has  fought  for  and  won 
Its  freedom  and  it  will  continue  to 
defend  it.  he  continued,  and  radih 
must  do  the  same.  Jeopardy  to  one 
is  jeopardy  to  the  other,  he  declared. 
There  must  be  no  abridgements  of 
the  rights  of  the  American  people 
through  encroachments  upon  either 
of  these  respective  media  of  mass  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Ours  is  the  obligation  to  them,  not 
to  ourselves,”  he  declared.  “So  long 
as  we  respect  that  obligation  from 
those  from  whom,  after  all,  we  derive 
all  our  rights  and  privileges,  we  need 
not  fear  restriction  of  censorship.  Fail 
to  observe  it,  and  we  shall  deserve  to 
lose  the  thing  most  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  our  democracy.  That 
is  no  slight  task  to  be  regarded  light¬ 
ly;  it  is  as  sacred  a  privilege  as  over 
could  be  conferred  upon  you  and  me. 
It  isn’t  simply  American  in  its  conno¬ 
tation;  it  is  international.” 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  “the  corner¬ 
stone  of  each  industry — the  press,  the 
motion  picture  and  the  radio  —  is 
based  on  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  free  speech  and  free  press.” 


President  Charges  U.  P. 
With  Falsification 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  13— The 

United  Press  today  drew  a  blistering 
attack  from  President  Roosevelt  for 
releasing  a  story  reporting  the  Chief 
Executive  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
to  be  in  disagreement  on  language  of  a 
proposed  neutrality  message. 

Complaining  “the  limit  of  any  de¬ 
cent  person's  patience”  has  been 
reached,  the  President  released  a  for¬ 
mal  statement  to  reporters  charging 
the  press  association  with  falsification 
oi  actual  facts  and  describing  today’s 
episode  as  “a  culmination  of  other 
false  news  stories  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Pre.ss  has  been 
called  by  me  and  by  my  office  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions.” 

Carried  on  U.  P.  Wires 

The  White  House  release,  over  the 
President’s  name,  was  carried  in  full 
on  all  United  Press  wires  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad  together  with  a  brief 
statement  by  Lyle  Wilson,  U.  P.  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  manager. 

The  President’s  statement  follows: 

“The  reading  public  is  entitled  to  a 
statement  from  the  President — a  state¬ 
ment  of  warning  which  has  been  made 
necessary  by  a  news  story  issued 
through  the  United  Press  today  and 
already  printed  in  one  or  more  papers 
and  on  the  United  Press  ticker  service. 

"The  headline  of  the  local  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  Herald  states  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
‘split’  on  some  form  of  note  on  neu¬ 
trality. 

“The  story  states  that  they  'wore 
reported  in  administration  quarters 
today  to  have  di.sagreed  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  neutrality  message.’  The 
headline  is,  of  course,  wholly  false.  So 
is  the  story. 

“The  subterfuge  of  saying  in  the  lead 
of  the  story  that  they  were  ‘reported’ 
to  have  disagreed  is  obvious  because 
it  is  a  practice  too  often  engaged  in  to 
invent  such  ‘reports’  out  of  a  clear  blue 
sky,  failing  wholly  to  check-up  with 
any  responsible  source  in  Washington. 

“The  United  Press  has  been  guilty 
of  a  falsification  of  the  actual  facts.  If 
called  upon  to  give  the  source  of  the 
information  they  will  decline  to  give 
it — another  usual  subterfuge. 

“The  fact  remains  that  the  story  is 
contrary  to  every  fact. 


“I  am  calling  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  because  it  represents  a 
culmination  of  other  false  news  stories 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  United 
Press  has  been  called  by  me  and  by 
my  office  on  previous  occasions. 

“It  is,  of  cour.se,  impo.ssible  for  the 
White  House  to  deny  every  false  story. 
This  latest  episode,  however,  repre¬ 
sents  the  limit  of  any  decent  person’s 
patience,  and  I  am  giving  this  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  relating  .specific¬ 
ally  to  the  United  Press  because  I  do 
not  wi.'-h  it  to  be  considered  as  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  or  other  press  associa¬ 
tions. 

Says  Press  Had  Been  Informed 

“The  fact  of  this  particular  case  i.s 
that  the  press  has  been  informed  con¬ 
tinuously  for  the  past  36  hours  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  not  decided,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  whether  he  will  address  any 
message  to  the  Congress  or  what  the 
next  step  of  the  administration  on 
neutrality  will  be.  That  is  the  truth, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  this  simple 
truth,  of  which  the  press  has  been 
informed,  has  been  disregarded  by  a 
prets  association. 

“Franklin  D.  Roosevei.t.” 

Mr.  Wilson  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “The  men  who  collaborated  on 
that  story  are  reliable,  experienced 
reporters.  I  have  discussed  the  story 
with  them  and  believe  that  they  faith¬ 
fully  reported  the  information  they 
obtained  in  the  normal  process  of 
their  daily  assignments.’’ 

After  releasing  his  blast  against 
U.  P.,  the  President  notified  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  that  he  wished  to  confer  with  him 
at  the  White  House  at  4  P.M.  Wilson 
responded  to  the  call,  the  second  for 
a  similar  purpose  within  one  month. 
The  bureau  manager  was  “on  the 
car|>et”  before  the  President  June  20 
after  a  story  which  the  newspaper¬ 
man  had  written  irked  the  Chief 
Executive. 

The  neutrality  story  was  written  by 
Ronald  G.  Van  Tine,  head  of  the  U.  P. 
Senate  staff,  and  Grattan  P.  McGroarty, 
who  covers  the  State  Department,  and 
went  out  under  the  by-line  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  He  said  the  information  was 
obtained  “from  government  sources.” 


over  the  air,  or,  in  the  case  of  spor 
sored  news  broadcasts,  the  advertise’ 
“The  fundamental  purpose  of  nw 
dissemination  in  a  democracy  is  • 
enable  people  to  know  what  is  hap 
pening  and  to  understand  the  mear 
ing  of  events  so  that  they  may  for 
their  own  conclusions  and,  therehr 
nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  u- 
derstood  as  preventing  news  bro^: 
casters  from  analyzing  and  elucidar 
news  so  long  as  such  analysis 
elucidation  arc  free  of  bias. 

“News  commentators  as  well  as 
other  news  casters  shall  be  govern 
by  these  provisions.” 

Religious  Broadcasts 
Radio,  which  reaches  men  of 
creeds  and  races  simultaneously,  ma 
not  be  used  to  convey  attacks  n; 
another’s  race  or  religion.  Ra'i 
it  should  be  the  purpo.se  of  the  relis 
ious  broadcast  to  promote  the  spirit 
ual  harmony  and  understanding 
mankind  and  to  admister  broadly 
the  varied  religious  needs  of  the  coir, 
munitv. 


ments  of  balanced  program  schedules 
and  to  the  degree  of  public  interest 
in  the  questions  to  be  discussed. 
Broadcasters  shall  use  their  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  allot  such  time  with  fairness 
to  all  elements  in  a  given  comrover.sy. 

Time  for  the  presentation  of  jon- 
troversial  issues  shall  not  be  sold,  ex¬ 
cept  for  political  broadcasts.  Thei'e 
are  three  fundamental  reasons  for  this 
refusal  to  sell  time  for  public  discu.s- 
sion  and.  in  its  stead,  providing  time 
for  it  without  charge. 

First,  it  is  a  public  duty  of  broad¬ 
casters  to  bring  such  discussion  to  the 
radio  audience  regardless  of  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  others  to  pay  for  it. 

Second,  should  time  be  sold  for  the 
discussion  of  controversial  issues,  it 
would  have  to  be  sold,  in  fairness,  to 
all  with  the  ability  and  desire  to  buy 
at  any  giv'en  time.  Consequently,  all 
possibility  of  regulating  the  amount  of 
discussion  on  the  air  in  proportion  to 
other  elements  of  properly  balanced 
programing  or  allotting  the  available 
periods  with  due  regard  to  listener 
interest  in  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
would  be  surrendered. 


Third,  and  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  should  time  be  sold  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  controversial  public  issues 
and  for  the  propagation  of  the  views 
of  individuals  or  groups,  a  powerful 
public  forum  would  inevitably  gravi¬ 
tate  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
those  with  the  greater  means  to  buy 
it. 

The  political  broadcasts  excepted 
above  are  any  broadcasts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  political  campaign  in  be¬ 
half  of  or  against  the  candidacy  of  a 
legally  qualified  condidate  for  nomin¬ 
ation  or  election  to  public  office,  or  in 
behalf  of  or  against  a  public  proposal 
which  is  subject  to  ballot,  "niis  ex¬ 
ception  is  made  because  at  certain 
times  the  contending  parties  want  to 
use  and  are  entitled  to  use  more  time 
than  broadcasters  could  possibly  afford 
to  give  away. 

Nothing  in  the  prohibition  against 
selling  time  for  the  presentation  of 
controversial  public  issues  shall  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  barring  sponsorship  of 
the  public  forum  typie  of  program 
when  such  a  program  is  regularly 
presented  as  a  series  of  fair-sided 
discussions  of  public  issues  and  when 
control  of  the  fairness  of  the  program 


rests  wholly  with 
station  or  network. 


the  broadcasting 


Educational  Broadcasting 

While  all  radio  programs  possess 
some  educative  values,  broadcasters 
nevertheless  desire  to  be  of  assistance 
in  helping  toward  more  specific  edu¬ 
cational  efforts,  and  will  continue  to 
use  their  time  and  facilities  to  that 
end  and,  in  co-operation  with  appro¬ 
priate  groups,  will  continue  their 
search  for  improving  applications  of 
radio  as  an  educational  adjunct. 

News 

“News  shall  be  presented  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  and  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  or  network  shall  satisfy 
itself  that  the  arrangements  made  for 
obtaining  news  insure  this  result. 
Since  the  number  of  broadcasting 
channels  is  limited,  news  broadcasts 
shall  not  be  editorial.  This  means 
that  news  shall  not  be  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  or  hindering 
either  side  of  any  controversial  pub¬ 
lic  issue  nor  shall  it  be  colored  by 
the  opinions  or  desires  of  the  station 
or  network  management,  the  editor 
or  others  engaged  in  its  preparation 
or  the  person  actually  delivering  it 
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Commercial  Programs  and  Length 
Commercial  Copy 

Acceptance  of  programs  and  j 
nouncements  shall  be  limited  to  t,:, 
ucts  and  services  offered  by  individ 
uals  and  firms  engaged  in  legitima 
commerce,  who.se  products,  .'-e: 
radio  advertising,  testimonials 
other  statements  comply  with  pen 
nent  legal  requirements,  fair  :: 
practices  and  accepted  .standards 
good  taste. 

Brief  handling  of  commercial  ^  ; 
is  recommended  procedure  at  I 
times. 

Member  stations  .shall  hold  •  ; 
length  of  commercial  copy,  includ!:  .j 
that  devoted  to  contests  and  offers.  M 
the  following  number  of  minutes  j 
seconds: 

Daytime 

Fifteen-minute  programs . 3  i 

Thirty-minute  programs  . 4.  ! 

Sixty-minute  programs  . ^  ' 

Nighttime 

Fifteen-minute  programs  . 2: 

Thirty-minute  programs  . 3. 

Sixty-minute  programs  . 6 “ 

The  above  limitations  do  not  app.' 
to  participation  programs,  announct 
ment  programs.  “musical  clocks 
shoppers’  guides  and  local  progr.,- 
falling  within  these  general  classifi 
tions. 

Because  of  the  varying  ecoiio: 
and  social  conditions  throughout 
United  States,  members  of  the  N.  A.  ^ 
shall  have  the  right  to  present  to 
N.  A.  B.  for  special  ruling  local 
tions  which  in  the  opinion  of  t' 
member  may  justify  exceptions  to  ' 
above  prescribed  limitations. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  .A'; 
elation  of  Broadcasters  in  convent; 
assembled  hereby  adopts  the  code 
presented;  and 

That  the  incoming  board  of  dire 
tors  be  authorized  to  devise  the  f. 
chinery  necessary  to  insure  com?- 
ance  of  members  with  the  code  and 
determine  date  of  taking  effect. 
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TRANSCRIPT  LUNCHEOfH^ 


The  Boston 
luncheon  host 


Transcript 


will 


at  the  Copley  P^^ght 


Hotel,  Boston,  next  Tuesday  to 
eral  hundred  New  England  bu.'i-'- 
leaders  to  acquaint  them  with  a  - 
step  in  newspaper  history  about 
be  taken  in  Boston.”  Guest  spcoS' 
will  be  Paul  Hollister,  executive 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  Co..  • 
York,  and  P.  A.  O’Connell,  pre^c 
of  the  Boston  Retail  Trade 
and  the  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.  Pub-i- 
Richard  N.  Johnson  and  Editor  L- 
coin  O  Brien  will  also  speak 
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PORIULY  15,  1939 


Boy  From  Missouri  Crossroads 
Now  Glitters  In  Gotham 


Bill  Corum,  Journal-American  Sports  Columnist, 
A  Familiar  Figure  in  Broadway  and  Cafe 
Society — Youngest  A.  E.  F.  Combat  Major 
By  marlen  e.  pew.  jr. 
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HE  CAME  from  a  Missouri  crossroads 
to  become  one  of  the  most  colorful 
characters  in  a  town  full  of  rainbow 
That  was  20  years  ago.  Today 
iartene  Windsor  (Bill)  Corum,  col- 
jomist  for  the  Neic  York  Jonrnal- 
ImericaH  and  eight  other  papers, 
carades  before  more  than  1,000.000 
?aders  his  glamorous  daily  reviews 
:  the  world  of  sports. 

But  Bill  Corum  is  more  than  a 
rcrts  writer.  He  is  a  conglomerate 
;  many  abilities,  a  veteran  of  many 
txperiences.  all  of  which  have  con- 
rived  to  make  this  son  of  a  Speed. 
Mo.,  postmaster  a  member  in  good 
■Ending  of  New  York's  celebrated 
■ports  world  and  cafe  .society. 

Joined  N.  Y.  Daily  in  1919 
But  the  transition  from  country  boy 
to  man  about  town  was  not  sudden. 
r.or  has  Mr.  Corum  been  acutely 
Lunscious  of  it.  He  joined  a  New  York 
mpaper  in  1919  and  has  climbed 
'.er  the  keys  of  his  typewriter  to  this 
pisition  of  prominence  in  Broadway 
«nd  sports  circles.  Fundamentally, 
iill  Corum  is.  and.  he  will  tell  you, 
Jways  will  txe  a  writer.  Writing  is 
lis  first  love  and  all  the  glamor  he 
has  built  around  himself  is  merely 
he  tinsel. 

His  assignments  are  varied,  as  are 
his  interests  and  knowledge.  On  any 
amny  afternoon  he  might  be  found 
■eated  in  the  press  box  of  one  of  New 
lork's  three  major  league  ball  parks 
or  scribbling  on  the  margin  of  a  rac¬ 
ing  forum  in  the  paddock  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  track,  or  observing  with 
equal  enthusiasm,  the  progre.ss 
'0““ marble  match  or  scooter  race  put 
on  by  a  group  of  soiled  kids. 

He  does  his  writing  on  a  portable 
vliewriter  in  his  room  in  the  tony 
Hotel  Chatham  on  Vanderbilt  Ave¬ 
nue.  Elxcept  on  those  occasions  when 
he  is  covering  a  fight,  a  hockey  match 
or  any  other  night  story,  he  does  his 
wiumn  between  dinner  and  midnight. 
It  was  while  he  worked  in  this 
joom  that  he  developed  a  ‘  waving" 
nendship  with  the  late  O.  O.  Mc- 
■whose  apartment  was  one  floor 
*«)w  and  across  the  areaway  at  290 
Avenue.  They  would  greet  each 
ouier  almost  daily  with  a  hand  wave. 
^  the  only  words  they  exchanged 
’‘We  in  their  columns.  Mr.  McIntyre 
'‘Tote,  for  example,  that  he  wore  his 
MUdiKt  dressing  gown  for  "my 
^ighwr.  Bill  Corum.”  And  when 
McIntyre  died.  Corum  wrote  that 
■  me  is  a  poorer  neighborhood  since 
t  has  gone." 

is  Work  over  for  the  day.  Bill 
,1^  I^^ycs  his  room  at  about  mid- 
to  visit  with  his  many  friends, 
meets  them  at  such  carriage  trade 
Hll  Morocco.  Stork  Club.  "21," 
“"J^Coq  Rouge. 

that  he  knows  everyone 
tested  in  sports  from  Widener  to 
rn  Vfitiuw' •  Connelly.  And  this 

while  we 

tativ  7**^  week  his  phon-? 

Gabb  »  continuously.  "Hello, 
i-t„r  L  ^wili  if'  p  “About  eight?  That 

I""  ”  Then  to  us.  "That  was 
J  Hartnett."  Other  telephone 


callers  included  Leo  Durocher.  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  Horace 
Stoneham,  Sherman  Billingsley  and 
Steve  Hannagan. 

Reporters  Must  Have  Friends 
He  feels  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
get  around  the  night  spots  and  see 
ppoi)le  and  to  be  seen.  "No  mat¬ 
ter  what  department  of  reporting  a 
new.spaperman  is  in,”  he  says,  "he 
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It  was  Bill  Corum,  center,  who  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  up-and-coming  Yankee  home  run 
hitter  Joe  DiMaggio  to  the  retired  Sultan 
of  Swat  Babe  Ruth  at  a  d  inner  In  New  York 
In  1936. 

should  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
widening  his  circle  of  friends.  You 
can  never  tell  when  they  might  lead 
to  a  good  story.  The  more  friends, 
the  more  opportunities  for  tips.” 

He  arrives  back  at  his  hotel  at  a 
late  hour  and  the  telephone  ofjerators 
and  clerks  on  the  desk  have  a  stand¬ 
ing  order  never  to  disturb  him  until 
after  he  calls.  He  awakens  usually 
at  about  noon  and  is  almost  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  merry-go-round  which 
is  his  life. 

Bill  Corum  was  born  on  July  29. 
1895.  in  New  Palestine,  Mo.,  where 
his  father  ran  the  post-office  and  a 
general  store.  The  name  of  the  town 
has  since  been  changed  to  Speed, 
after  an  important  local  family.  The 
humor  of  his  parents  is  evident  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  selected  a 
name  for  their  son.  The  first  name 
was  taken  from  that  of  the  family 
doctor  who  spelled  his  name  Martine. 
However,  his  mother  changed  the  “i" 
to  and  “e”  so  that  her  son  would  not 
have  to  go  through  life  dotting  the 
“i.”  The  second  name  "Windsor”  was 
the  surname  of  a  neighborhood  farmer 
who  promised  to  give  the  child  the 
largest  pig  he  had  if  he  would  be 
named  after  him.  The  elder  Corum 
thought  this  fair  enough  and  took  the 
uig.  The  beast  was  later  sold  for  $9 
and  thus  young  Martene  Windsor 
Corum  had  a  bank  account  before  he 
knew  the  color  of  money  or  the  taste 
of  Dork. 


His  scholastic  life  had  the  same 
Corum  peculiarity.  He  was  graduated 
from  two  high  schools  and  from  two 
colleges.  He  attended  Boonville,  Mo., 
high  school  and  MTcntworth  Military 
Academy,  Lexington,  Mo.  After  leav¬ 
ing  Wentworth  he  joined  the  army  as 
a  buck  private  and  served  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Villa.  He  returned 
from  the  army  a  lieutenant  and  served 
in  the  Missouri  National  Guard  while 
attending  the  University  of  Missouri. 
He  was  a  senior  when  the  World  War 
broke  out  and  he  went  overseas  ■with 
the  lOlst  Infantry  of  the  26th  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  was  the  youngest  combat 
major  in  the  A.E.F.  at  23  years  of  age. 
While  in  France  he  was  given  his  de¬ 
gree  by  the  University  of  Mi.ssouri. 

Started  as  Copy  Reader 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
matriculated  at  Columbia  University 
and  earned  a  degree  from  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Upon  his  graduation 
from  Columbia  he  applied  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  New  York  Times.  When 
a.'iked  if  he  could  read  copy  he  said  he 
could,  although  he  had  never  written 
a  headline  in  his  life.  He  was  hired 
on  his  word,  and  sub.sequently  was 
fired  four  times  in  four  weeks,  re¬ 
hired  every  time  by  the  editor  who 
had  let  him  go.  However,  the  fourth 
time  he  was  re-engaged  by  the  Times 
he  made  it  stick  and  Martene  Corum 
became  a  newspaperman. 

He  later  was  taken  off  the  desk  and 
allowed  to  write.  From  that  day  on 
his  progress  has  been  certain.  Al¬ 
though  his  salary  was  $40  a  week  on 
the  Times  he  took  advantage  of  the 
S8-a-column  space  rate  and  averaged 
more  than  $100  a  week.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  signed  stories  in  the 
Times.  And  so  one  day  when  a  mes¬ 
senger  came  into  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  said  that  Arthur  Brisbane 
would  like  to  see  the  baseball  writer, 
the  regular  man,  the  late  Jim  Harri¬ 
son,  called  on  Mr.  Brisbane. 

"That  was  a  good  story  you  wrote 
on  Walter  Johnson.  How  would  you 
like  to  write  for  the  Journal?”  the 
famed  editor  asked. 

Mr.  Harrison  stammered  a  bit  and 
said  that  he  had  not  written  the  story. 

"Who  did?”  Mr.  Brisbane  ques¬ 
tioned. 

"That  story  was  written  by  Bill 
Corum.”  explained  Mr.  Harrison. 

"I  will  contact-  him  when  I  return 
from  California.  Thank  you. 

Three  months  later.  Corum  received 
a  note  from  Mr.  Brisbane  saying  he 
would  like  to  see  him.  Almost  before 
Corum  was  seated,  the  brisk  Brisbane 
had  signed  him  to  a  contract  to  do 
sports  for  $150  a  week. 

After  two  months  of  covering  the 
progress  of  the  New  York  Giants,  Mr. 
Corum  received  in  Chicago  a  terse 
telegram  from  the  boss  saying  that  he 
had  been  made  the  Journal's  sports 
columnist  and  that  he  was  to  send  in 
at  once  sugge.stions  for  the  title  of 
his  column.  Bill  called  in  his  col- 
league.s,  told  them  the  news  and  asked 
them  to  contribute  some  ideas.  To¬ 
gether  they  worked  out  more  than  a 
page  of  suggestions,  some  snappy. 


others  in  rhyme,  which  were  prompt¬ 
ly  sent  to  Brisbane.  The  next  day  an¬ 
other  wire  was  received  from  the  edi¬ 
tor  saying  the  colunrn  would  be 
called  “Sports  by  Bill  Corum,”  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  title  the  ooys  had  not 
thought  of. 

Sparts  Columnist  17  Years 

Thus  for  17  years  has  Bill  Corum 
been  writing  a  sports  column  six  days 
a  week  for  the  Journal  and  for  the 
Jcunial-American  since  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  were  merged  in  1937.  The  col¬ 
umn  is  syndicated  by  King  Features. 

Since  that  time  his  interests  have 
been  many.  He  has  made  22  movie 
sports  shorts,  given  testimonials  for 
nationally  adveiiised  products  such  as 
Euick  cars.  Rheingold  beer.  Ingrams' 
shaving  cream  and  Ahsorbine.  Jr.,  for 
athlete's  foot,  and  has  put  on  four 
local  radio  sports  series. 

Speaking  of  the  movie  shorts  he 
says  that  he  is  planning  to  form  his 
own  company  to  make  more  pictures. 
Grantland  Rice,  who  has  done  quite 
a  bit  of  this  himself,  told  him  recently 
that  he  had  made  more  money  from 
his  movie  shorts  than  from  his  books 
■ind  newspaper  writing  combined. 

Mr.  Corum's  favorite  sport  is  horse 
racing  and  he  goes  to  tlte  track  at 
least  once  a  week.  Like  any  fan  he 
bets  to  win.  but  he  admits,  the  sport 
has  cost  him  a  lot  of  money.  "It  has 
been  worth  it,"  he  .say.-;,  ■for  I  have  a 
much  wider  background  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  how  the  regular  horse 
fan  feels."  This  yetir  from  Churchill 
Downs  he  wrote  his  prediction  for  the 
outcome  of  the  Kentucky  Derby.  His 
selections  ran  1-2-3.  or,  in  other 
words,  the  first  t'hree  kor.sos  fini.shed 
;ts  he  had  predicted. 

Other  favorite  sport.s  .re  football 
;ind  baseball.  But,  needle.-JS  to  say.  he 
is  an  expert  on  all  sports  from  hockey 
to  hounds  and  his  columns  are  .seldom 
tilike  except  in  their  emphasis  on  col¬ 
or.  the  unusual  and  always  on  sports¬ 
manship.  An  example  of  his  humor 
cropped  up  after  he  had  been  shot  in 
the  legs,  just  below  the  hip.  some  time 
ago.  by  a  jealous  drunk  who  thought 
Corum  was  being  too  attentive  to  his 
girl.  Other  columnists  ribbed  him 
over  the  incident,  but  he  dismissed 
their  torment  by  merely  writing  that 
he  has  "often  been  accused  of  having 
too  much  lead  in  the  wrong  places.” 

Wrate  Famous  War  Column 

Many  of  his  columns  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  almost  every  language  as 
well  as  in  books  here.  About  five 
years  ago  he  wrote  a  piece  called  "So 
You  Want  to  Go  to  War,  Sonny?”  To 
this  day  requests  for  reprints  of  the 
column  come  to  him  at  the  rate  of  a 
dozen  a  week. 

Among  the  stories  which  he  broke 
in  his  column  was  the  signing  by  the 
Boston  Bees  of  Babe  Ruth,  and  the 
sale  of  Rogers  Hornsby  by  the  Bees  to 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  which  was  one  of 
the  biggest  deals  in  baseball.  He  pro¬ 
moted  a  golf  match  between  Babe 
Ruth,  the  Mysterious  Montague,  Babe 
Diedrickson  and  Sylvia  Annenberg, 
which  had  to  be  stopped  because  the 
gallery  was  too  large.  But  a  gate  of 
about  $6,000  had  been  collected  for 
New  York’s  underpriviliged  children. 
He  was  the  first  New  York  sports 
writer  to  call  Henry  Armstrong  and 
Joe  Louis  great  fighters.  And  he  was 
first  to  predict  that  Seabiscuit  would 
be  too  lame  to  run  in  a  .scheduled 
match  race  with  War  Admiral. 

He  feels  that  .sports  writing  affords 
the  be.st  opportunity  for  good  news¬ 
paper  writing. 

"First  of  all,”  he  says,  “everything 
we  do  in  life  is  bound  up  in  one  little 
package.  It’s  all  a  game.  There's 
bound  to  be  appreciation  for  the  fel¬ 
low  who  does  his  be.st  although  he 
doesn’t  win.  like  a  jockey  on  a  tired 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHERF 


Ickes  Attacks 
Paul  Mallon 
For  Column 


Goes  Direct  to  Publishers 


To  Have  Columnist 


Dropped 


Washington.  D.  C.,  July  10 — Forg¬ 
ing  a  new  weapon  in  his  war  on  col¬ 
umnists.  Secretary  of  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  has  gone  direct  to  publish¬ 
ers  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
Wa.shington  feature  by  Paul  Mallon 
be  dropped  from  their  newspapers. 

Mr.  Mallon's  retort  was  a  charge  of 
attempted  intimidation  by  Secretary 
Ickes.  coupled  with  assurance  that  it 
will  not  be  fruitful.  “I  have  merely 
added  this  latest  diatribe  to  my  file  of 
Ickesomania."  the  columnist  told 
Suitor  &  Publisher. 

Letters  to  Publishers 
With  his  letters  to  publi.shers,  the 
cabinet  member  particularized  his 
grievances  in  a  1.500-word  analyses 
of  Mr.  Mallon’s  comments  on  the  third 
term  movement  in  which  Ickes  has 
taken  a  prominent  part. 

On  June  13,  1938,  Mr  Paul  Mallon  passenger  service  flight  to  Europe  over  the  Northern  route.  They  are,  1.  to  r.,  seated:  Ed  Swasey,  vice-president.  Paclfc 

w  1  ote  ^a  ^ column^ entl  ^e  ,  i.  Railvray  Advertising  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Thomas  H.  Beck,  president,  Crowell  Publishing  Co.;  James  G.  Stahiman,  president-publislier. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice-president.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  eiecuti 
committee,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Paul  Patterson,  president,  Baltimore  Sunpapers;  Amon  Carter,  president-publisher,  Fort  Worti 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  and  John  Cowles,  president,  Minneapolis  Star.  Standing,  I.  to  r.:  Artemus  Gates,  director.  Pan  American  Ai 
ways;  G.  L.  Rihl,  vice-president,  Pan  American  Airways;  James  Furay,  vice-president.  United  Press  Associations;  John  F.  Roysl 
an  objective  analysis  of  this  column,  vice-president.  National  Broadcasting  Co.;  John  D.  Ewing,  editor,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times;  Merrill  C.  Meigs,  publisher,  Chicago 
I  enclose  for  your  information,  be-  Evening  American;  Silliman  Evans,  publisher,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean;  and  William  Van  Dusen,  director  of  public  relations, 
cause  I  believe  you  will  be  interested.  Pan  American  Airways.  Messrs.  Carter,  Howard,  Cowles,  Meigs,  Evans,  Ewing,  Furay,  Swasey  and  Beck  also  were  passengers  on 
a  copy  of  this  analysis,  and  for  ready  the  Clipper's  return  flight,  arriving  in  New  York  on  July  13.  Four  of  the  group  of  16  chatted  informally  at  tea  on  July  II  in  Iha 
reference  I  am  also  enclosing  a  photo-  House  of  Commons  in  London  with  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  and  War  Secretary  Leslie  Hore-Belisha  as  did  Capt.  Josepn 


NOTED  PUBLISHERS  FLY  NORTHERN  ROUTE  TO  EUROPE  IN  CLIPPER 

Pictured  above  are  some  of  the  foremost  figures  in  American  journalism  who  were  in  the  pioneer  group  of  19  passengers  on  the  Pai 
American  Airways  flying  ship,  Yankee  Clipper,  on  a  trans-Atlantic  voyage  on  July  8  from  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  rnari 


tries  but  i,sn’t  helpful  in  re  Third 
Term,’ "  the  Secretary  began.  “I 
asked  a  member  of  my  staff,  an  able 
man  with  an  analytical  mind,  to  make 


static  copy  of  the  Mallon  article.” 

Then  followed  the  none-too-subtle 
suggestion  that  the  feature  be  discon¬ 
tinued:  the  expression  of  wonderment 
that  a  “reputable  newspaper”  should 
print  the  column. 

The  analysis  which  was  attached  to 
the  letter  teems  with  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “prevarication,”  “innuendo,” 
“malice,”  and  “words  charged  with 
animosity.”  Charged  against  the  col¬ 
umn  of  28  sentences  were  “nine 
major  falsehoods.” 

“Surely,”  it  concludes,  "this  is  some 
kind  of  a  record.” 

Mallon's  Reply 

Mr.  Mallon  replied  calmly:  “Anyone 
who  believes  Mr.  Ickes  is  an  objective 
analyst  of  the  Washington  scene 
would  not  think  that  I  was,  and  I 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  So  I 
see  no  reason  in  trying  to  answer  his 
continuous  slanderous  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  Any  reporter  who  tries  to  do 
an  honest  job  here  is  liable  to  this 
kind  of  treatment  from  a  person  like 
Mr.  Ickes.  I  have  merely  added  this 
latest  diatribe  to  my  file  of  Ickesomnia. 

“Of  course  the  obvious  purpose  of 
his  campaign  is  to  intimidate  me.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Ickes  and  his 
well-known  tongue.  He  has  been 
using  it  on  me  for  six  months  without 
any  effect  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  will 
keep  on  calling  them  as  I  see  them.” 

Mr.  Mallon’s  column  is  syndicated 
by  King  Features. 


M.  PaHorson,  publisher.  New  York  Daily  News,  who  sailed  last  week  with  Mrs.  Patterson  for  a  European  stay.  The  four  were  Messrs. 
Stahiman,  Ewing,  Cowles  and  Meigs.  Later  the  Americans  were  guests  at  a  party  given  by  Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher  of  tb 

London  Daily  Express. 


Writer's  Expose 
Followed 
By  Indictments 


the  release  of  the  story  in  the  2  p.m.  M  V  Dciilv  LoS@S 
edition  by  J.  W.  West,  managing  edi-  ’  "  o  * 

tor,  and  Harold  Grayson,  city  editor.  ComOr  SUlt 
The  story,  showing  the  great  out-  Newspaper  carriers  who  deliver  pa- 
pouring  of  city  monies  for  work  that 


K.  C.  Journal  Man,  Searching 
City  Ledgers,  Found 
"Water  Leak"  Scandal 


could  have  been  done  by  city  crews 
for  approximately  $15,000  a  year,  for  a 
time  dominated  the  Federal  investi¬ 
gation  of  Pendergast  and  his  aides. 

Suit  Filed  by  City 
On  May  1,  the  city  counselor  filed 
suit  to  force  payment  of  the  money 
paid  out  to  the  Rathford  Engineering 
Company. 

Early  in  June  the  Rathford  case,  on 
which  the  Journal  had  not  dimmed 


pers  along  set  routes  come  under  the 
benefits  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Law,  the  Appellate  Division 
ruled  on  July  II  in  Albany,  N.  Y 
The  court  rejected  the  appeal  of  the 
Bronx  (N.  Y.)  Home  News  against  a 
lower  court  ruling  holding  that  one 
of  its  carriers  came  under  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Presiding  Justice  James  P.  Hill  in 
his  opinion  said: 

"The  relation  between  this  carrier 


Recent  indictment  of  former  City 
Manager  H.  F.  McElroy  of  Kansas 
City  and  two  others  in  connection 
with  the  "water  leak”  scandal  gave 
official  recognition  to  the  outstanding  the  ^lighr'of' pubUcityT'was^  publisher  differs  from  that 

reporto-'ial  work  of  Kenneth  P.  Mid-  ’  .  -i - 

dleton  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
staff  who  broke  the  story  last  April  27. 

It  marked  another  phase  of  the 
clean-up  of  Kansas  City  politics  dur¬ 
ing  which  all  local  dailies  obtained 
many  exclusives. 

Middleton,  along  with  other  re¬ 
porters.  had  been  delving  into  city 
records  in  connection  with  the  many 

sensational  exposes  printed  regarding  Prentiss  Bailey  Wills 
the  activities  of  the  Pendergast  ma¬ 


te  the  county  grand  jury 
The  Journal  continued  to  follow 
the  case  with  detailed  stories,  many 
of  them  exclusive,  until  the  indict¬ 
ments  were  handed  down  June  29. 

Middleton  received  high  praise 
from  Managing  Elditor  West  for  his 
work. 


of  the  newsboy  who  purchases  pa¬ 
pers  and  sells  them  on  the  street  cor¬ 
ner  by  crying  his  wares.  While  fc 
carrier  paid  the  appellant’s  inspector 
for  the  papers  which  he  delivered,  hu 
ownership  was  qualified  as  it  would 
be  used  only  in  fulfilling  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  contract  with  its  subscriber: 
and  in  furthering  the  effort  of  the 
publisher  to  gain  new  subscribers. 


GARY  CONTEMPT  CASE 

Judge  William  T.  Fletcher  of  the 
Gary.  Ind.,  city  court  has  set  Sept.  6 
for  the  hearing  of  a  contempt  case 
which  he  brought  against  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  two  editors  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Trihtine  on  March  16. 
The  constitutional  issue  of  freedom 
of  the  press  has  been  raised  by  the 


chine.  In  the  water  department 
ledger  books  he  ran -across  an  entry 
which  aroused  his  curiosity. 

Money  Paid  to  Local  Firm 
Checking  further,  he  found  that  the 
Rathford  Engineering  Company, 
headed  by  John  J.  Rathford,  S1.649-a- 
year  instrument  man  for  the  water  de¬ 
partment.  received  $353,900  from 
February,  1932,  to  December.  1938, 
for  investigating  w-ater  leaks  in  the 
city  system. 

The  ledgers  showed  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  at  the  average  rate 
of  $5,000  a  month.  After  he  had  given 


$100,000  for  Utica  Park 


The  sum  of  $100,000  for  a  park  in 
that  city,  to  be  named  in  memory  of 
his  father.  E.  Prentiss  Bailey,  former 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 


PHOTOG  ATTACKED 

Jerry  Heiman,  30,  photographer  for 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  wa: 
injured  painfully  Tuesday  afternoo: 
while  covering  an  uprising  of  "PJ 
strikers  on  an  Akron  bridge  projK' 


Observer,  is  provided  in  the  will  of  Attempting  to  take  photos  of  picke*' 


Garj-  editors  and  their  attorneys.  The  his  office  the  details  of  the  story  and 


defendants  are  J.  Ralph  Snyder,  pub- 
li.sher;  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor,  and  A. 
Myron  Harris,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  who  is  no  longer  connected  with 
the  paper. 


had  totaled  on  an  adding  machine 
the  various  entries,  Middleton  pre¬ 
sented  the  facts  to  Mayor  Bryce  B. 
Smith  and  Acting  City  Manager  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Zachman  simultaneously  with 


the  late  Prentiss  Bailey,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Utica  Press,  who  died  on  June  24. 

The  will,  probated  in  Utica  last 
week,  containing  this  and  other  con¬ 
tingent  requests  amounting  in  all  to 
S.Tfjo.OOO  in  a  trust  fund,  are  to  bs.paid 
after  the  death  of  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Camilla  Roberts  Bailey. 

Contingent  bequests  include  $10,000 
each  to  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  $5,000 
to  Memorial  Hospital,  all  of  Utica. 
Five  employes  of  the  newspapers  will 


as  they  tried  to  close  down  the  proJ 
ect,  Heiman  was  set  upon  by  severa^ 
men  who  kicked  and  beat  hini  ana 
tried  to  take  his  camera.  Heiman  ob 
tained  the  photos,  however.  He  wa: 
treated  at  a  hospital.  Later  the  VT. 
men  in  a  public  rally  offered  then 
apologies  for  the  incident 


TEXANS  MEET 

The  annual  Texas  agricultural  wn>- 
er.s’  conference  was  held  July 
College  Station,  Tex.,  in  conneeW- 
with  the  farmers’  short  course 


receive  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  each,  annual  banquet  was  held  July  12- 
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Kew  Orleans  Newspapers 
Continue  Their  Crusade 

Further  Developments  in  Louisiana  Political 
And  University  Scandals  .  .  .  Eight  Persons 
Arrested  or  Indicted 
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MW  ORLEANS.  La..  July  12— With 
a  dozen  various  federal,  state  and 
independent  investigations  delving 
steadily  deeper  into  the  tangled 
Louisiana  political-LSU-WPA  scan¬ 
dals,  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
Ti*es-PicayMnc  are  vigorously  con- 
•inuing  their  crusade  for  a  complete 
cleanup  of  state  and  federal  agencies 
ind  swift  punishment  for  those 
proved  guilty  of  law  violations. 

A  number  of  late  developments  and 
additional  investigations  have  followed 
m  the  wake  of  news  stories,  editorials 
and  front  page  question  boxes  in  the 
Tunes-Pkayune  Publishing  Company 
newspapers  that  one  month  ago  lit 
the  fuse  that  blew  the  lid  off  the  state 
university  and  WPA  scandals. 

Further  Developments 
These  include; 

1.  Governor  Earl  K.  Long’s  order 
opening  for  public  inspection  records 
of  the  state  bond  and  tax  board,  which 
had  been  closed  to  taxpayers  for  4 
years  under  an  old  Huey  Long  special 
session  law. 

2.  Resignation  of  two  state  univers¬ 
ity  board  members.  Editorially  urg¬ 
ing  depoliticalization  of  the  university, 
both  the  States  and  Times-Picayune 
called  upon  present  members  of  the 
board  to  resign  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  institution. 

3.  Investigation  into  finances  and 
contracts  of  New  Orleans’  new  12- 
inillion-dollar  Charity  hospital  —  a 
PWA  project.  Last  week  the  States 
criticized  the  hospital  board’s  action  in 
accepting  the  main  building  before 
completion  of  an  engineering  inquiry 
into  foundation  settlement  and  repair 
of  cracks. 

4.  Acknowledgment  by  Governor 
bong  that  the  LSU  bond  scandal  might 
sever  have  occurred  if  the  press  had 
neen  admitted  to  meetings  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  board  of  supervisors. 

5  Admission  —  after  embarrassing 
questions — by  two  high  state  officials 
that  they  are  custodians  of  the  5% 
state  payroll  “De-Ducts”  exposed  last 
year  and  which  are  now  under  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  federal  grand  jury  here. 

luilding  "Super”  Arreutcfl 
6.  Arrest  and  Bling  of  charges  against 
J^rge  Caldwell,  resigned  LSU  build¬ 
ing  superintendent,  alleging  diversion 
of  WPA  labor  and  materials  on  the 
university  campus  for  private  pur- 
pnses.  Caldwell  was  first  injected 
^fo  the  limelight  June  9  when  the 
States  revealed  in  a  news  story  by 
;  fugs  0.  Frost  and  photographs  made 
Sy  Wilfred  D’Aquin  that  university 
'unterials  were  being  hauled  from  the 
^nipus  to  the  home  of  a  friend  of 
•nrmer  Governor  Richard  W.  Leche. 
‘■  Speculation  in  newspaper  and  ad- 
nrtising  circles  throughout  the  state 
vnncerning  the  future  of  the  Prog  ress, 
k  administration  newspaper. 

Lining  up  of  the  New  Orleans 
•■tsswiation  of  Commerce  and  other 
and*T**  groups  behind  the  States 
“  Times-Picayune  in  demanding  a 
,  .L^°“8h,  wholesale  cleanup,  without 

— after  editorials  had  sug- 
this  action. 

the  States  and  Times- 
•h  pushed  their  campaign  for  a 
^^ugh  clean-up,  the  story  which 
papers  had  broken  a  month 


previously  loomed  largest  in  the  press 
of  the  whole  State.  Such  papers  as 
the  Lake  Charles  American-Press, 
Shreveport  Times  and  Monroe  News- 
Star  carried  streamers  almost  daily  on 
the  case. 

With  staff  coverage  from  Baton 
Rouge,  the  New  Orleans  Item  devoted 
extensive  display  to  spot  news  and 
used  the  occasion  for  constructive 
features  about  the  University.  Edi¬ 
torially,  it  suggested  specific  reme¬ 
dies  for  the  school’s  ills.  Also  it  de¬ 
voted  nearly  half  page  in  one  issue  t.> 
editorial  reprints  from  out-of-state 
papers  about  the  scandal.  With  a 
black-face  prescription  sign  inset  in 
the  lead,  it  summarized  the  comments 
of  other  editors. 

Restraint  of  Smaller  Dailies 
Editorially,  the  state’s  smaller  dailies 
have  treated  the  scandal  with  com¬ 
parative  restraint.  On  days  when 
eight  -  column  banners  related  the 
newest  sensations,  some  editorial 
pages  omitted  reference  to  the  in¬ 
vestigations.  Demands  for  an  over¬ 
hauling  of  LSU  and  particularly  its 
board  of  supervisors  were  virtually 
unanimously  expressed.  Less  wide¬ 
spread  but  equally  insistent  in  some 
quarters  were  the  pleadings  of  com¬ 
plete  investigation  of  WPA,  the  oil 
leasing  system,  and  reported  dealings 
of  state  departments  with  some  com¬ 
panies  in  which  state  officials  hold  an 
interest.  Reserved  in  both  news-han¬ 
dling  and  editorial  comment,  the 
Baton  Rouge  State  Times,  centered  its 
attention  upon  house  cleaning  at  LSU. 

Eight  persons,  ranging  from  Dr. 
James  Monroe  Smith,  jailed  resigned 
president  of  (he  state  university,  to  a 
campus  WPA  foreman,  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged  or  indicted. 

Other  charges  and  indictments,  by 
both  the  Baton  Rouge  parish  grand 
jury  investigating  the  university  af¬ 
fairs  and  the  New  Orleans  federal 
grand  jury  inquiring  into  other  angles 
of  the  affair,  are  expected  momen¬ 
tarily. 

Box  Scores 

New  developments  have  been  so 
rapid  and  significant  that  daily  and 
weekly  summaries  of  events  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  “box  scores”  in  the  States 
and  Times-Picayune  in  addition  to 
daily  “Pertinent  Questions.” 

Dr.  Smith,  still  the  key  figure  in  the 
slowly  unraveling  chain  of  fantastic 
happenings,  remains  in  the  Baton 
Rouge  jail  and  has  not  yet  consented 
to  see  reporters  in  his  cell.  He  is  held 
under  S50,000  bond  charged  with  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  $100,000  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  juggling  of  more  than  two- 
million  dollars  of  unauthorized  or 
fake  bonds.  Additional  charges  are 
scheduled  to  be  filed  against  him. 
Only  three  weeks  ago  he  rapped  the 
States  and  Times-Picayune  for  “play¬ 
ing  up  the  little  things  about  LSU  and 
making  mountains  out  of  molehills." 

That  the  state  of  Louisiana  is  stirred 
and  aroused  as  never  before  in  recent 
years  is  indicated  by  public  response 
and  support  of  the  press  campaign  for 
a  return  to  decency  and  honesty  to 
government. 

Letters,  phone  calls  and  personal 
visitors  come  in  a  daily  flow  to  express 
appreciation,  commendation  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  new  investigations. 


From  church  pulpits  all  over  the 
state  resound  verbal  reiteration  of  the 
contents  of  editorials  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  newspapers  for  the  past 
several  years.  The  clergy  is  on  the 
warpath,  too,  and  their  sermons  are 
being  largely  quoted. 

The  Natrhez  Democrat  last  week 
.suggested  that  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company  newspapers  be 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  their 
crusading. 

Continue  Crusade 

Meanwhile  the  States  and  Times- 
Picayune  continue  to  hammer  away 
and  point  out  that  Dr.  Smith  should 
not  be  made  the  “sacrificial  goat.” 

The  editorial  campaign  has  been 
shifted  to  demand  public  opening  of 
books  and  records  of  state  depart¬ 
ments  and  institutions,  and  reporters 
for  these  newspapers  continue  to  dig 
deep  in  unearthing  new  and  startling 
facts.  Strange  as  it  seems  to  residents 
of  normally-operated  states,  reporters 
are  now  searching  for  reported  “miss¬ 
ing”  buildings  on  the  LSU  campus. 
Also  being  sought  is  a  reported  “miss¬ 
ing”  cinder  track.  These  projects,  it 
is  said,  were  evidently  passed  over  in¬ 
tentionally  or  unintentionally  during 
the  great  15-million  dollar  building 
splurge  on  the  campus. 

Bernard  Krebs  of  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  in  the  July  11  issue  revealed  that 
university  officials  say  they  know 
nothing  of  circumstances  surrounding 
construction  of  a  new  $465,000  geology 
building. 

George  Healy.  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Times-Picayune,  and  Frank 
Allen,  city  editor,  are  directing  cover¬ 
age  of  the  day-to-day  story  that  is 
centered  in  both  Baton  Rouge  and  in 
New  Orleans.  James  E.  Crown,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  States,  and  F.  Edw.  Hebert, 
city  editor,  are  in  charge  of  the  States’ 
coverage. 

Press  Excluded 

Tuesday,  July  11.  after  Governor 
Long  had  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
admittance  of  reporters  to  LSU  board 
meetings,  the  press  was  excluded  at 
the  latest  meeting  of  that  group  on 
motion  of  Judge  J.  D.  Womack,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board. 

“If  reporters  had  not  been  barred, 
this  Smith  incident  might  never  have 
happened,”  Long  said  July  10.  How¬ 
ever,  Long  did  not  take  any  action  to 
let  them  in  at  the  meeting  after  mem¬ 
bers  approved  the  Womack  motion. 

Although  coverage  on  the  various 
investigations  has  proceeded  smoothly 
and  without  incident  for  the  most  part, 
there  was  one  flareup  this  past  week. 

District  Judge  Charles  A.  Holcombe, 
of  Baton  Rouge,  threatened  photogra¬ 
phers  and  reporters  with  expulsion 
from  the  courthouse  where  the  grand 
jury  secret  sessions  are  being  held 
after  he  was  photographed  in  a  cor¬ 
ridor  in  company  with  Dr.  Clarence 
A.  Lorio,  state  admini.‘=tration  leader 
of  Baton  Rouge.  Dr.  Lorio  also  is 
official  physician  for  LSU. 

Judge  Holcombe,  who  is  scheduled 
to  preside  at  Dr.  Smith’s  trial,  lec¬ 
tured  two  photographers  and  said  he 
would  “knock  hell"  out  of  anyone 
making  his  picture  if  he  didn’t  want 
it  made. 

There  is  considerable  speculation  in 
Louisiana  newspaper  circles  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  of  the  Progress,  state 
administration  political  newspaper,  as 
a  result  of  Governor  Long's  announce¬ 
ment  that  there  will  be  no  more  shake- 
down  advertising  or  forced  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  state  employes. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Progress 
after  his  resignation  as  governor, 
Richard  W.  Leche  announced  that  he 
was  disposing  of  his  stock  and  was  no 
longer  financially  interested 
statewide  political  newspaper 


was  reputedly  the  largest  stockholder. 
The  purchaser  of  his  stock  was  not 
revealed. 

Don  Weldon,  former  state  WTA 
publicity  director  and  publisher  and 
treasurer  of  the  Progress  for  three 
years,  has  announced  his  resignation 
from  the  paper.  George  French,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  is  acting  publisher 
pending  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  Weldon. 

Dis.solution  of  the  state  publicity 
department  was  announced  in  Baton 
Rouge  July  6,  by  Charles  E.  Framp- 
ton,  director  of  the  department  since 
September,  1938,  who  resigned. 


Two  Letters  on  New 
Orleans  Situation 

Editor  &  Publisher  received  two 
letters  this  week  bearing  on  the 
Louisiana  scandal  story.  The  first, 
from  Clarke  Salmon,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune  re¬ 
fers  to  the  editing  of  his  telegram  last 
week  sent  by  request  of  E.  &  P.  Mr. 
Salmon’s  letter  follows: 

“I  wired  you  of  our  own  news  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Louisiana  scandals  a.- 
follows; 

“  ‘Without  in  any  way  detracti  .g 
from  our  neighbor's  diligence  in  ex¬ 
posures  of  present  scandals.  I  would 
like,  etc.,  etc.’ 

“This  initial  phrase  was  omitted  in 
your  publication  of  my  wire,  and  this 
puts  me  in  the  position  of  being  un¬ 
willing  to  give  credit  to  the  States  for 
setting  off  a  bunch  of  firecrackers. 
This  is  not  the  case.  I  wanted  to 
give  you  the  information  you  asked 
for,  and  to  point  out  that  our  papers, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  press  of 
Louisiana,  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  in 
Louisiana.” 

Another  letter  bearing  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  reported  last  week  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Tiiues- 
Picayune.  Mr.  Healy's  letter  follows 
in  part: 

"The  statement  of  Clarke  Salmon 
on  page  27  of  your  issue  of  July  8 
contains  inaccuracies  which  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  call  to  your  attention. 

“Referring  to  the  Merry-Go-Round 
which  charged  misuse  of  WPA  funds 
in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Salmon  said  'The 
Item  was  the  first  paper  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  publish  the  news  contained 
in  this  column  with  credit  to  the 
Shreveport  Journal,  although  the 
States  is  the  local  subscriber  to  the 
Allen-Pearson  column.’ 

“The  facts  are  that  the  Times- 
Picayune  was  the  first  New  Orleans 
newspaper  to  publish  this  particular 
column.  We  used  it  on  page  1  of  ou' 
issue  of  June  22,  after  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  its  contents  had  been 
placed  before  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  by  Senator  Nye.  The 
Item  first  published  the  column  (Im 
page  13  of  its  issue  of  June  22.  'Tie 
Item  publication  was  at  least  twelve 
hours  behind  that  of  the  Times- 
Picayune.  I  am  sure  you  know  that 
the  Times-Picayune  is  a  morniig 
newspaper  and  that  the  Item  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  afternoon. 

■“rhe  first  intimation  that  the  Item 
had  published  ‘exclusively’  the  story 
on  the  income  tax  investigation  of 
Smith  is  contained  in  Mr.  Salmon's 
statement.  I  read  the  story  of  this 
income  tax  investigation  in  the  New 
Orleans  States  and  in  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  if  it  ever  was  ‘exclu¬ 
sive’  in  the  Item,  its  ‘exclusiveness’ 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes.  I  am  sure, 
too,  that  the  New  Orleans  States 
broke  this  story  of  Smith’s  market 
the  manipulations  just  as  early  as  did  the 
Leche  Item." 
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Lytton  Says 
Ads  Are  Better 


city  charter  a  two  and  one-half  mill 
tax  on  total  assessed  valuation  is 
levied  for  promotion  of  the  city’s  re¬ 
sort  business. 


Than  Publicity  MacManus  Promotes 

Chicago  Merchan.  Says  LeO  Hillebrand 

The  appointment  of  Leo  A.  Hille- 
Stunts  Never  Succeed  .  .  .  brand  as  general  manager  of  Mac- 
Praises  Newspapers  Manus.  John  &  Adams  agency  of  De¬ 

troit,  a  position  formerly  held  by 
Henry  Charles  Lytton,  dean  of  Chi-  James  R.  Adams,  executive  vice-presi- 
cago’s  State  Street  merchants,  has  dent  and  a  partner,  has  been  an- 


Chicago  Merchant  Says 
Stunts  Never  Succeed  .  . 
Praises  Newspapers 


HOTEL  TOR  V 
WOMEN  B 


been  rightly  called  "the  youngest  old  nounced  by  W.  A.  P.  John,  president, 
man  in  America."  He  observed  his  Elimination  of  the  duties  of  the  gen- 
93rd  birthday  July  13.  At  93  still  the  eral  manager,  which  with  the  expan - 
active  head  of  the  retail  business  he  sion  of  the  company  has  become  a  full 
founded  more  than  50  years  ago,  Mr.  time  responsibility,  will  give  Adams 
Lytton  is  the  only  living  member  of  the  freedom  he  desires  to  devote  his 
the  14  pioneers  who  established  entire  time  to  the  creative  and  service 
stores  on  State  Street.  work  of  a  number  of  important  ac- 

A  perennial  newspai>er  advertiser,  counts,  and  will  result  in  a  .more 
the  firm  of  Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons  prompt  handling  of  the  problems  of 
has  grown  from  The  Hub,  men’s  management. 


clothing  store,  to  four  large  estab-  Hillebrand  has  been  with  the  pres- 


lishments.  embracing  Chicago,  Oak  company  and  its  predecessor  for 

Park,  Evanston  and  Gary.  His  stores  2I  years.  He  has  served  as  assistant 


today  specialize  in  selling  men  s,  general  manager  and  assistant  treas- 
women’s  and  children’s  wear.  urer  of  the  agency  for  two  years  and 

One-Fourth  of  Savings  for  Ads  will  continue  as  assistant  treasurer 

To  those  who  may  have  their  doubts  along  with  his  enlarged  duties  as  gen- 


MOVIE  COPY 

Sample  of  500-line  copy  to  be  placed  by 
20th  Century-Fox  Pictures  around  Aug.  I 
for  its  picture  "Hotel  for  Women."  Ninety- 
one  newspapers  in  31  cities  will  receive 
139,500  lines  of  copy.  Magazines  will  also 
be  used.  Unusual  part  of  the  copy  will  be 
use  of  drawings  by  four  famous  illustrators 
featuring  their  "girl"  types — George  Petty, 
John  LaGatta,  Bradshaw  Crandall  and 
McClelland  Barclay. 


as  to  the  value  of  consistent  advertis-  eral  manager. 

ing  through  good  years  and  bad,  the  _ 

example  set  by  Mr.  Lytton  is  worthy 

of  their  attention.  A  life-long  be-  Among  Advertising  Folk 

liever  in  newspaper  advertising.  Mr. 

Lytton  invested  $3,500  of  the  $12,000  JOHN  B.  BARRY,  r^ently  vice-presi- 


he  had  saved  to  start  his  Chicago  dent  and  national  sales  director  of 


store  in  1887  in  newspaper  advertis-  Advertising  Distributors  of  ^erica. 
ing  before  he  opened  the  doors.  He  has  been  nam^  manager  of  the  newly 
has  continued  to  use  newspapers  lib-  created  Alco-Gravui  e  National  Sales 
erallv  ever  since  Department.  With  headquarters  at  580 

In  his  younger  years  Mr.  Lytton  Ave.,  New  Yorl^  Publication 

was  both  merchant  and  showman.  He  Corporation  Hoboken,  N  J  has  an- 
knew  the  value  of  publicity  having  nounced.  Mr.  Barry  will  devote  his 
staged  such  stunts  as  giving  a  free  to  the  development  of  Alcos 

set  of  furniture  to  the  couple  who  in  large  volume  gravure  pro- 

would  be  married  in  his  store  win-  Auction,  par  icularly  where  those  in- 
dow;  throwing  25  overcoats  from  the  terests  affect  advertisers  of  consumer 
top  of  his  store  to  be  kept  by  those  P*®  nc 

who  caught  them;  releasing  100  bal-  John  C.  Morse,  vice-president.  Dan 
loons  from  the  store  offering  rewards  P-  Miner  Co.,  Los  Angeles  agency,  was 
for  their  return;  paying  off  an  elec-  installed  this  week  as  president  of  the 
tion  bet  and  sawing  a  cord  of  wood  in  Advertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  suc- 
the  store  window,  then  eating  dinner  ceeding  D.  D.  Durr,  chairman  of  the 

Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Publishers 

Not  Like  Advertising  Assn. 

"Seriously  though.”  Mr.  Lytton  told  Burnett,  from  Cecil.  Warwick  & 


Editor  &  Publisher,  “those  publicity  Legler,  and  Henry  E.  Brenner,  from 
stunts  never  did  succeed  like  news-  Benton  &  Bowles,  have  formed  a  new 


paper  advertising.  Early  methods  market  research  agency,  Burnett  & 
were  so  conservative  that  something  Brenner,  in  New  York  City, 
had  to  be  done  to  break  away  from  Robert  O.  Locke,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
them  for  publicity’s  sake.  Ind.,  has  joined  the  Mercury  Agency. 

"Only  during  the  past  two  decades  Chicago,  as  account  executive.  Mr. 
has  advertising  in  the  press  made  Locke  was  formerly  with  the  Fort 
such  gieat  strides.  I  feet  that  it  is  Wayne  sales  branch  of  the  Goodyear 
advertising  and  advertising  alone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
which  led  me  from  the  small  store  Joseph  C.  Keeley  has  been  named 
that  I  once  opened  on  State  Street  to  head  of  the  publicity  department  of 
the  present  18-story  Lytton  Building  j.  M.  Mathes.  Inc.  Mr.  Keeley  has 
opposite  this  first  location.  I  no  been  with  the  Mathes  agency  for  the 
longer  advocate  indulging  in  sensa-  past  year.  Before  that  he  was  for 
tional  advertising.  I  have  always  eight  years  a  member  of  the  publicity 
maintained  that  good,  honest  adver-  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in 
tising  is  purely  good  salesman.ship.”  New  York. 

Mr.  Lytton.  even  m  the  days  when  ^  A.  Schneider  has  joined  the  Wil- 
he  engaged  in  publicity  stunts,  was  ^  Seidenbaum  Agency,  New 

convinced  that  advertising  had  to  be  York,  as  merchandising  consultant 
good  and  truthful  to  be  successful,  account  executive. 

One  of  his  mottoes  has  been  “The  bet-  t. 


vertising  manager,  Doremus  &  Co., 
Boston  office,  has  joined  Alley  & 
Richards  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York  agency.  Actively  identified  with 
advertising  in  New  England  since 
1920,  he  was  for  12  years  with  George 
Batten  Company  and  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborne,  and  then  vice- 
president  of  William  C.  Esty  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  agency,  for  several 
years. 

Paul  de  Guzman,  formerly  of  the 
McGraw  Hill  Publishing  Co.  and  Wal¬ 
ter  B.  Snow  Agency,  has  taken  over 
the  national  advertising  representation 
of  Test  Market  Newspapers — a  group 
of  seven  Pennsylvania  weeklies  and 
dailies,  as  of  July  1. 

James  P.  Sherman,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Fant  Milling 
Co..  Sherman.  Tex.,  has  joined  the 
Crook  Agency,  Dallas,  as  production 
manager,  succeeding  Dale  Drake,  who 
resigned  to  become  commercial  man¬ 
ager  of  Radio  Station  WRR. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Mack  .  president  of 
the  Tel-Electric  Corporation,  Graybar 
Building,  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
the  “Electric  Newspaper”  and  visual 
news  bulletin,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Lee-Stockman,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  advertising  agents.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  newspaper  publications  and 
direct  mail  will  be  used. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


ter  the  advertisement,  the  better  the 
business." 


$50,000  APPROPRIATION 


City  Council  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 


Warren  M.  Barrington  was  re¬ 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Selling  Committee  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 

J.  E.  Graham,  until  recently  secre- 


July  11,  appropriated  $50,000  for  ^^ry  and  tiea.surer  of  the  Market  Re- 
newspaper  and  magazine  resort  adver-  search  Corporation  of  America,  has 


tising  for  the  next  fi.scal  year.  This  formed  his  own  market  research  busi- 
represents  an  increa.se  of  $10,000  over  ’’css,  the  Graham  Research  Service, 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  offices  in  New  York  City, 

just  ended.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Donald  T.  Carlisle,  commercial  ad- 


METRO  -  GOLDWYN  -  MAYER  will 
spend  $250,000  in  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  largest  advertising  program 
to  adverti.se  “The  Wizard  of  Oz,”  its 
latest  production.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  will  share  evenly.  A  series 
of  small  teaser  ads  will  be  released  at 
the  end  of  the  month  in  about  125 
newspapers.  Large  announcement 
copy  will  follow.  Four-color  ads  will 
run  in  12  general  and  women’s,  eight 
fan  and  six  children  and  parents’ 
magazines.  Donahue  &  Coe  is  the 
agency.  Selznick  International  has 
also  appointed  Donahue  &  Co.,  Inc., 
as  advertising  coun.sel  on  all  picturr  s 
produced  by  them  under  their  dis¬ 
tribution  contract  w'ith  United  Artists 
Corp.  covering  the  1939-40  season. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  is  extending 
its  New  High-Vitamin  yeast  for  dogs, 
now  running  in  cla.ss  and  dog  maga¬ 
zines  to  newspapers  in  New  York. 


Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve-fcftC 
land,  Boston.  Los  Angeles  and  Sar  P*® 
Francisco.  J.  Walter  Thompson  is  th" 
agency. 

Proctor  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia 
following  a  test  campaign  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  has  launched  a  large  space  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  its  new  Never-Lif: 
iron.  Similar  campaigns  may  follow 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detro;; 
and  other  cities.  John  Falkner  Amd: 
i  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  the  agency. 

National  advertising  plans  for  a  fal 
and  winter  campaign  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  Inecto-with-Lus- 
trium  hair  coloring,  marketed  by 
Sales  Affiliates.  Inc.,  will  be  drawn 
up  shortly.  A  weekly  campaign  is 
running  currently  in  59  newspapers  in 
57  key  cities  throughout  the  country 
The  Grey  Advertising  A.gency,  Inc, 
New  York,  has  the  account. 

T.  W.  Samuels  Distillery,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  has  appointed  Stockton,  West. 
Burkhart,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  to  direc; 
the  advertising  of  "T.  W.  Samuels" 
and  "Old  Jordan”  whiskies.  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  used. 

Effective  July  15th,  the  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.  become  advertising 
agents  for  Kislav  Gloves,  distributed 
by  the  Norman  Blum  Co..  New  York. 
National  magazines  and  newspaper 
will  be  used. 

Al.  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  agency,  has  been  named  to 
handle  a  three-month  $50,000  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  advertising  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  13  dailies  in  10  states,  several 
national  magazines  and  about  50  motor 
club  publications.  Starting  the  last 
week  in  July,  the  campaign  will  run 
through  October,  featuring  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  scenic  beauty,  historic  shrine; 
and  general  tourist  attractions. 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Si-Noze  Co.  Chi¬ 
cago,  makers  of  a  remedy  for  cold;  1 
and  catarrh. 

Penn  Dairies.  Inc..  Lancaster.  Pa 
have  appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray  i 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  direct  their  ad- 
verti-sing  account. 

Bass-Luckoff.  Inc.,  Detroit  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Detrola  Corp.,  Detroit, 
manufacturers  of  midget  radio; 
and  candid  cameras.  Backbone 
of  plans  call  for  co-operative  newspa¬ 
per  space,  an  extensive  trade  paper 
program,  and  direct  mail  series  to 
build  a  dealer  organization. 

ZoNiTE  Products  Corp.,  New  York 
has  placed  the  advertising  of  Forhans 
tooth  paste  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co¬ 
lne.,  New  York. 

Flodent  Products  Corp..  New  Yorlt. 
has  started  a  newspaper  test  campaign 
in  Roanoke,  Va..  for  Flodent  soapier 
liquid  dentifrice.  Street  &  Finney  i-' 
the  agency. 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  will  resume 
advertising  for  its  crackers  this  fall  E 
about  450  newspapers.,  through  the 
McCann-Erickson  agency. 

Advertising  of  Jas.  Barclay  &  Co 
Ltd..  Detroit,  will  be  handled  b' 
Brooke,  Smith  &  French.  Inc.,  of  D«' 
troit  and  New  York,  according  to  as 
announcement  by  Newton  E.  Tarblo- 
vice-president  and  general  sales  maf' 
ager.  The  change  will  be  effecthe 
September  1. 

The  Commercial  Banking  CorpoR'' 
TION.  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  a^ 
tomobile  finance  companies  in  tm 
East,  has  appointed  Iv'ey  &  Ellingtf- 
Inc.  A  campaign  employing  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  has  been  released. 
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to  Use 


ewspaper  Ads 


Hamilton  Ross  Factories,  tween  a  retailer  and  a  manufac- 

Inc.,  Specialize  in  turer  really  can  be  made  to  stick,  an 

_  "  _  Oklahoma  City  district  court  has 

Color  Pages 

•iimaton  Ross,  unique  “middleman”  A  few  days  ago  the  Goodall  Manu- 
■He  home  furnishing  and  textile  facturmg  Company  and  Goodall  Wor- 
-  of  merchandising,  is  a  firm  be-  sted  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  makers 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

Court  Forbids  Cutting  Wholesaler's  Retail  Price 

RESALE  PRICE  contracts  made  be-  from  continuing  advertising  which 


offers  tires  at  “50%  savings  from 
former  prices”  at  company-owned 
stores.  The  petition  alleged  that  what 
was  advertised  as  “former  prices”  ac¬ 
tually  represented  an  increase  over 
the  standard  list.  The  Fulton  county 


r  in  newspaper  advertising.  As 
who  advances  advertising  money 
retailers  in  the  time-payment  field, 


sted  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  makers  superior  court  set  July  21  for  the 
of  Palm  Beach  suits  were  granted  a  hearing.  Plaintiffs  are  the  City  Tire 


permanent  injunction  by  Judge  Frank  Co.,  Gordy  Tire  Co.,  Mason-Kromin- 
P.  Douglass,  Oklahoma  County  dis-  ers  Tire  Co.,  and  Prior  Tire  Co.  In 
tnct  court,  against  Hiram  Paul  Cloth-  addition  to  a  permanent  injunction, 
ing  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City,  restrain-  they  ask  damages  of  $5,000  each, 
ing  the  latter  from  selling  Palm  Beach  Bitter  protests  against  both  Good- 
suits  at  less  than  the  nationally  ad-  rich  and  Firestone  advertising  have 
vertised  price  of  $15.50.  The  Goodall  been  heard  in  a  number  of  cities 
Companies  had  asked  damages  of  $25  throughout  the  country  since  the  copy 
per  suit  sold  by  the  clothing  company  appeared  and  Better  Business  Bu- 


an  extensive  user  of  news-  court  against  Hiram  Paul  Cloth- 


space  throughout  the  country.  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City,  rest  ram - 

Head  of  Hamilton  Ross  Factories,  mg  the  latter  from  selling  Palm  Beach 
with  offices  in  New  York  and  ^t  less  than  the  naUonally  ad- 

,20.  Mr.  Ross  serves  as  a  mer-  v^ertised  price  of  $15^50.  The  Goodall 
.  dising  counsellor  and  prepares  Companies  had  asked  damages  of  $25 
-page  advertisements  on  various  Pf^  sold  by  the  clothing  company 
r.?merchandise,  including  house  ft  a  pnce  of  $11.75,  and  advertised  in 
orw  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
rJnng  commodities,  electric  ac-  J 


reaus  have  been  asked  to  investigate. 
The  only  tire  company  executive 


^  City  Tinies.  The  plaintiff  waived  the  who  would  make  a  statement  was 

ries.  textiles,  toys  and  sporting  .  . _ _  ^ 


I  j  ^  A  damages  in  open  court.  Philip  C.  Handerson,  advertising  man- 

These  ads  run  under  the  name  ^  ^  rr-j  u  uj  ^rju- 

U  merchants  who  are  his  clients.  Contract  Carried  Penalty  ager  of  Goodrich,  who  admitted  his 

I  ey  for  the  advertising  is  ad-  The  contract  agreement  between  the  company  use  e  copy  e  •  ora  e  y 
■  ed  by  Mr.  Ross’  organization,  Goodall  Companies  and  Palm  Beach  its  dealers  co|w  with  copy 

i.,  that  to  thp  placed  by  other  firms.  He  said: 


damages  in  open  court. 

Contract  Carried  Penalty 

The  contract  agreement  between  the 


.;:h,  in  turn,  shares  in  the  profits  dealers  specifies  that  damages  to  the 
C.T,  the  sale  of  the  merchandise  so  extent  of  $25  per  suit  shall  be  in- 
;  .-jsed  curred  by  the  dealer  selling  any  suit 

Ud  AO®/  below  the  nationally  advertised  retail 

nusmess  wp  ou  price.  As  the  buyer  of  the  Hiram  Paul 

.3  an  interview  this  week  m  Chi-  c^i^thing  Co.  had  purchased  the  suits 

■  .  r  1  1  from  a  jobber  and  not  from  the  Good- 

fere  so  convinced  of  the  value  ^o.,  damages  were  waived. 


.  he  said: 

fere  so  convinced  of  the  value 
newspaper  advertising  that  we’ve 
rady  increased  our  advertising 
for  this  year  by  $800,000.  For 
first  six  months  of  this  year  our 
ti.e  of  the  business  of  our  clients 


“Goodrich  never  has  nor  does  it 
now  approve  of  tire  advertising  such 
as  has  appeared  in  the  last  few  months, 
and  particularly-  the  past  few  weeks. 
We  refused  to  meet  such  advertising 
until  major  competitors  deluged  the 
country  with  it.  'Then,  to  keep  our 


The  plaintiff’s  action  for  damages  ‘’n 

was  dismissed  with  prejudice,  but  the  ^^e  best  selling  weeks 

plaintiff  was  awarded  judgment  against  ^ 


nrstsix  rnonins  oi  uiis  year  our  defendant  for  the  costs  of  the  with  fire.  We  also  hoped  thatour 

.:e  of  the  business  of  our  clients  ^he  journal  entry  specifically  meeting  of  this  challenge  would  be 

60%  ahead  of  the  same  pe-  permanently  restrains  the  Hiram  Paul  in  cleaning  up  an  intolerable 

•  a  year  ago.  Company  “from  advertising,  offering  .  j  •  • 


Monte  has  shown  that  a  resort  hotel 
can  make  a  powerful  local  appeal 
through  newspaper  advertising. 

Two  columns  daily  are  being  used 
over  a  two-month  period.  Most  of 
each  release  is  in  news  style  under  the 
heading  “Del  Monte  News”  with  a  no¬ 
tation  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  daily  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Each  day  a  different  phase  of  Del 
Monte  service  is  described.  A  calen¬ 
dar  of  events  for  that  night  and  the 
next  day  and  a  “Do  You  Know?”  sec¬ 
tion  also  are  included  in  each  release. 

Copy  is  of  the  type  to  puff  out  the 
public  chest  and  also  sell  the  local 
citizenry  on  various  phases  of  Del 
Monte  service.  Major  topics  ranged 
from  the  tap  room  to  the  laundry.  In 
chatty  and  informative  articles,  one 
learned  that  Del  Monte  laundry  serv¬ 
ice  also  was  available  for  Monterey 
homes  that  Del  Monte  drinks  were 
quality  concoctions,  but  that  double 
potency  does  not  mean  double  prices. 
There  were  articles  describing  the 
Del  Monte  dining  rooms,  golf  courses, 
orchestra,  swimming,  etc. 

“Do  You  Knows?”  ranged  from  the 
fact  that  180,000  plants  are  set  out 
annually  on  the  hotel  grounds  to  a 
bottle  collection  in  the  tap  room  that 
has  “dead  soldiers”  representing  vir¬ 
tually  every  country  in  the  world.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  advertisement, 
display  type  gave  the  dinner  dance  or 
the  laundry  message  in  big  letters. 
■ 

Pure  Oil  Using 
300  Newspapers 

Chicago,  July  11 — Marking  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Pure  Oil  Company,  Chicago, 
to  newspapers  in  an  intensive  way,  the 
firm  is  using  more  than  300  dailies  to 


He  believes  a  fearless  extension  of  selling  Palm  Beach  prod- 

-  triising  by  all  of  the  country  s  -yyith  the  label,  trade  mark,  brand 

a.jfacturers  would  change  the  en-  name  of  the  plaintiff  therein,  at  a 

complexion  of  the  current  eco-  price  less  than  the  price  that  may  be 
■c  picture.  ‘  If  a  man  goes  out  after  fixed  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  the 
•  'Cm,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  re-  suits  are  advertised  for  sale,  offered 
t  in.  depression,  slump  or  what-  fpr  sale  or  sold,  and  from  utilizing 
■  excuse  you  might  pick  for  just  any  of  the  goodwill  of  the  plaintiff  in 
Y  mental  inertia,”  he  declared.  advertising,  or  offering  for  sale,  or 
It  stands  to  reason  that  advertising  selling  Palm  Beach  products  without 
-ases  sales.  That  increase  gives  fhg  label,  trade  mark,  brand  or  name, 
-  lyment,  which  again  increases  at  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  the 
= --and  so  it  goes.  Faith  in  the  fu-  plaintiffs  at  the  time  same  are  adver- 

-  of  America — thats  the  keynote  tised,  offered  for  sale  or  sold.” 

«t>  upswing  in  business.” 


situation. 

The  situation  may  need  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
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Getting  National  Rate 

CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS,  we  learn, 
are  charging  the  national  rate  for 
advertisements  announcing  the  new 
Crosley  midget  automobile,  now  on 
sale  in  department  stores.  First  copy 
on  the  Crosley  car  was  placed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  by  Mandel  Brothers 
department  store  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


Takes  only  30  mimAes-costsonly  i 

Pl«  Pure  (M  SohMued  Tmw-Bp 


Money  Back  It  Not  Satisfied 


Hotel  Using  Big  Space 
In  Local  Daily 

Hotel  Del  Monte,  historic  resort 


«, 000,000  in  Newspapers  Tire  Copy  Under  Fire  Hotel  Using  Big  Space 

A  heavy  user  of  color  page  ad-  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  foregoing  in-  T_  LoCal  Doilv 
aments,  Mr.  Ross  told  Editor  &  junction  case  involving  prices  re-  *** 

/USHEH  that  according  to  present  minds  that  in  Atlanta  another  in-  Hotel  Del  Monte,  historic  resort 
'  his  organization  will  spend  ap-  junction  suit,  also  based  on  price  hotel  on  the  California  coast  midway 

ximately  $2,000,000  in  newspaper  claims  in  advertising  is  pending  and  between  San  Francisco  and  William 

'■rtising  this  year.  With  clients  will  be  heard  in  court  July  21.  Randolph  Hearst’s  San  Simeon  estate, 

■'irtually  every  large  city  in  the  i®  P^*'*  furore  that  is  now  engaged  in  an  extensive  ad- 

■  O,  he  arranges  for  special  color  followed  exaggerated  price  claims  vertising  campaign  in  the  local  news- 

in  newspapers  wherever  color  is  made  by  auto  tire  manufacturers  in  paper,  the  Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula 

=ilable.  Though  president  of  his  newspaper  advertising  just  before  the  Herald. 

?‘’ny,  he  regards  advertising  as  ^  holiday.  Herbert  Cerwin,  Del  Monte’s  pro- 

^jor  importance  and  concentrates  Four  independent  Atlanta  tire  deal-  motion  manager,  believes  this  is  the 
attention  on  this  phase  of  the  ®'’®  were  recently  granted  a  temporary  first  time  a  resort  hotel  has  u.sod  its 


Ac*  yMT  Naigftbar  Oaotw  tnm  tiM  f 


ness.  injunction  restraining  the  Goodyear  local  newspaper  in  any  extended  cam- 

>  convinced  is  Mr  Ross  in  the  Rubber  Company  and  the  paign.  Whether  or  not  this  claim  for 

of  newspaper  advertising  as  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  a  first  can  be  defended,  the  Hotel  Del 
/ared  with  other  media — and  he  - - 

stations  sign  nc  STIPULATIONS 

■d  color  roto  supplement  to  be  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  10 — Stipulations  promising  to  discontinue  misrep- 
as  "Photo  Story.”  This  roto  resentations  as  to  the  service  area  of  six  broadcasting  stations  have  been 

j-ement  will  contain  editorial  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  signatories  are:  Intermountain 
'Hes  as  well  as  special  advertis-  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Station  KDYL;  Lamar  Life 
prepared  by  the  Ross  organization.  Insurance  Company,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Station  WJDX;  Mosby’s,  Inc..  Mi.ssoula, 


^  convinced  is  Mr.  Ross  in  the 
“•le  of  newspaper  advertising  as 


as  "Photo  Story.”  This  roto  resentations  as  to  the  service  area  of  six  broadcasting  stations  have  been 

'Pernent  will  contain  editorial  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  signatories  are:  Intermountain 
'lies  as  well  as  special  advertis-  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Station  KDYL;  Lamar  Life 
'^prepared  by  the  Ross  organization.  Insurance  Company,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Station  WJDX;  Mosby’s.  Inc.,  Mi.ssoula, 
-  will  be  sold  to  newspapers  where  Mont.,  Station  KGVO;  Woodmen  of  the  World  Life  Insurance  Society,  Omaha, 
^i  is  not  available.  Nebr.,  Station  WOW;  KFRU,  Inc.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Station  KF’RU;  Minnesota 

*^e  voiced  an  optimistic  view  about  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Station  WTCN.  The  stations 
prospects,  declaring  busi-  had  been  under  surveillance  for  actions  which  the  commi.ssion  concluded  had 
-d  i?<“ increase  “between  6  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  public  in  the  belief  that  high  power  was  u.sed  at  all 
*2  c  before  the  end  of  the  year.”  times,  when  as  a  fact  it  was  authorized  only  for  part  time. 


New  Pure  Oil  Copy 

introduce  “Purosol.”  a  new  carbon 
binder  solvent  that  tends  to  improve 
all-around  performance  in  mechan- 
ically-sound  motors. 

Beginning  with  1.500-line  copy  to  be 
followed  by  frequent  insertions  of  200- 
lino  ads.  Pure  Oil  Company  is  using 
newspapers  throughout  its  territory, 
including  mid-western  northwestern 
and  southern  states.  Midway  in  the 
campaign  an  800-line  ad  will  feature 
testimonials  from  local  people  who 
have  u.sed  the  solvenized  tune-up 
treatment  for  their  cars. 

While  newspapers  will  be  the  spear¬ 
head  of  Pure  Oil's  new  campaign  on 
Purosol,  the  company  will  continue  its 
twice  weekly  "Kaltenborn  Edits  the 
News’  radio  program  over  CBL. 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  handles  the  account. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISH! 


Dcdlies  Increase 
Classified  with 
Flat  Rate  Plan 

Decatur,  Ill.,  Papers 
Have  One  Price  and 
No  Word  Limit 

Twelve  months  ago,  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review  reversed  the 
field,  in  the  conv’entional  handling  of 
classified  advertising,  announcing  a 
revolutionary  “Flat  Rate”  plan  for 
transient,  or  reader  ads. 

The  Flat  Rate  appeared  to  ignore  all 
established  fundamentals  of  newspa- 
p>er  “profit  rates”  by  lowering  ad  costs 
to  a  point  where  readers  might  expect 
to  get  value  received  for  their  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  Flat  Rate  plan  set  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  of  costs: 


Casli 

U'ithiii 

Chart/r 

7  Days 

1  time  .  . 

.  3c  IH'T  word 

’5c 

3  times .  . 

.  2y^c  i»cr  word 

per  day 

50c 

7  times.  . 

.  2c  i>er  w(ird 

per  day 

$i.on 

No  Word 

Limit 

There  is  no  word  limit.  However, 
words  not  contributing  to  the  purpose 
of  the  ad  are  banned.  Ads  must  offer 
specific  merchandise,  or  service  for 
sale,  rent,  exchange,  or  as  wanted. 
Articles  or  services  for  which  regular 
classifications  are  maintained  may  not 
be  grouped  with  other  merchandise 
and  published  under  other  classifica¬ 
tions.  Blind  ads  are  not  acceptable  as 
flat  rate. 

Once  the  order  is  placed,  no  changes 
or  corrections  are  allowed.  No  money 
is  refunded.  A  7-day  ad  costs  $1  even 
though  cancelled  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day.  Reader-advertisers  are  sold 
ads  on  the  basis  of  service.  If  the  ad 
accomplishes  the  purpose  sooner  than 
was  thought  possible,  the  reader  gets 
the  break  in  saving  of  time,  the  news¬ 
paper  makes  a  profit. 

Ad-Takers  insist  Flat  Rate  adver¬ 
tisers  use  a  sufficient  number  of  words 
to  adequately  tell  the  story.  Good 
copy  is  stressed,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  reader-advertiser’s  personality. 
Thus,  some  ads  may  run  50  words, 
where  the  nature  of  the  selling  task 
requires  detailed  copy.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  where  a  few  words  express  the 
whole  story,  the  ad  may  be  limited  to 
8  words. 

Increasinq  Volume 

Study  of  the  Herald  and  Review 
from  day  to  day  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Flat  Rate  experiment  shows  a 
steadily  increasing  volume  of  reader 
ads.  In  the  boom  days  of  1928,  the  ad 
count  of  the  Herald  and  Review 
ranged  from  1,200  to  1,600.  Today  the 
ad  count  is  around  2,300  to  3,500  per 
week. 

What  may  mean  even  more  is  that 
the  Flat  Rate  as  provided  increased 
volume  with  a  reduction  in  staff.  Flat 
Rate  ads  are  not  solicited,  nor  are  ex¬ 
pirations  called.  Thus  the  department 
need  concern  itself  with  the  taking  of 
volimtary  transient  orders,  and  the 
solicitation  of  commercial  accounts. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Flat 
Rate  has  not  materially  lowered  the 
net  per  inch  income  of  the  Herald  and 
Review.  In  1937,  the  average  inch 
income  for  the  year  was  $1.17.  In 
1938,  with  the  Flat  Rate  becoming 
effective  on  July  1,  the  rate  per  inch 
dropped  only  to  $1.01.  For  the  first 
five  months  of  1939,  net  per  inch  in¬ 
come  was  $1.04. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  growing 
volume  of  reader  ads  has  added  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  interest  of  the 
Classified  pages,  and  the  net  result 
seems  to  be  a  steady  increase  in  the 


number  of  commercial  and  contract 
advertisers. 

While  commercial  and  contract  ad¬ 
vertisers  pay  a  substantially  higher 
rate — ranging  from  20c  per  line  for  a 
one  time  commercial  order,  to  13c  per 
line  per  day  for  the  cheapest  contract 
— these  users  seem  very  well  pleased 
with  the  picture.  They  say,  in  fact, 
that  the  operation  of  the  Flat  Rate  plan 
produces  a  bonus  in  results  for  them. 
■ 

Maverick  Charged 
With  News  Censorship 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  11 — Mayor 
Maury  Maverick,  considered  an  ultra 
liberal  New  Dealer  and  exponent  of 
civil  liberties,  including  free  speech 
and  press  when  he  was  in  Congress, 
recently  has  been  charged  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  here  with  attempting  censorship 
of  municipal  news,  including  police 
doings.  As  a  result  local  newspaper 
men,  most  of  whom  have  regarded 
the  newly  elected  mayor  as  their 
personal  friend,  have  been  “panning” 
him  in  print.  Among  the  reasons 
cited  for  Maverick’s  apparently  out- 
of-character  tactics  are  his  asserted 
desire  to  be  the  “whole  show,”  the¬ 
atrical  effect,  and  irritability  because 
of  overwork. 

The  accusation  also  had  been  made 
that  Mayor  Maverick  has  attempted 
to  make  the  Municipal  Advertising 
Board’s  information  bureau  director 
a  city  hall  press  agent.  (This  bureau 
was  established  in  connection  with 
tax-financed  national  advertising  of 
San  Antonio). 

The  San  Antonio  Light  recently 
commented  on  the  situation  under  the 
byline  of  Don  Politico,  its  political 
columnist. 

Stories  in  the  Evening  News  have 
called  him  “Dictator  Maverick." 

Newsmen  report  attempts  to  pre¬ 
vent  subordinates  at  both  City  Hall 
and  police  .stations  from  divulging 
news,  a  tendency  to  hold  “Unofficial” 
closed  meetings  on  municipal  affairs, 
forbidding  reporters  in  the  police  dis¬ 
patcher’s  room  and  a  threat  to  bar 
them  from  police  emergency  cars. 


Penna.  Assembly 
Had  250  Bills 
Affecting  Papers 

PNPA  Report  Reveals 
No  Adverse  Measures 
Were  Passed 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  10 — Some  idea 
of  the  complex  legislative  problems 
faced  by  newspapers  and  newspaper 
association  is  contained  in  a  long  re¬ 
port  issued  last  week  by  William  N. 
Hardy,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  on 
PNPA’s  1939  legislative  service. 

The  report  says  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  General  Assembly  received  250 
bills  directly  affecting  newspapers.  No 
bill  adversely  affecting  them  generally 
was  enacted. 

Sections  on  Advertising 

A  reversal  in  the  legislative  trend 
against  anti-advertising  legislation  by 
professional  groups  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses  is  noted  in  the  report.  Twenty- 
nine  such  professions  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses  introduced  35  bills  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  session  recently  closed  asking 
special  privileges,  and  several  of  them 
contained  sections  forbidding  or  re¬ 
stricting  advertising.  None  of  these 
bills  reached  the  Governor  and  before 
their  final  death  all  had  been  stripped 
of  anti-advertising  provisions. 

The  greatest  trouble  was  with  pro- 
pKisals  of  optometrists  and  dentists  to 
curtail  advertising.  The  report  says 
that  the  PNPA  joined  in  many  worthy 
efforts  to  reduce  operating  expenses  of 
government. 

An  old  law  requiring  newspaper 
corporations  to  publish  the  name  of 
the  president,  secretary  and  managing 
editor  in  the  masthead  every  day  was 
repealed  and  one  substituted  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  publication  of  the  name  of 
the  president  and  managing  editor 
only.  Penalty  for  violation  of  the  new 
act  is  not  to  exceed  $500,  whereas  the 


Pigeon  Romance  Solves 
Missing  Picture  Mystery 


SEVERAL  of  Chicago’s  journalistic 
pigeons,  used  to  transport  pictures 
from  ball  games,  track,  etc.,  to  their 
respective  newspaper  coops,  recently 
found  romance,  much  to  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  picture  editors  and  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Rivalry  has  been  exceptionally  keen 
between  the  American  and  Times  to 
beat  each  other  to  the  street  with 
news  pictures.  Each  trains  its  own 
birds  and  has  its  coop  on  the  roof  of 
its  respective  building.  The  News  has 
also  employed  pigeon  service  but  does 
not  have  “staff  birds.” 

Pigeons  Suffer  Romance 
Herb  Graffis,  Times’  columnist,  re¬ 
cently  reported  the  invasion  of  love 
into  pigeon  journalism  and  the  drastic 
results  of  missing  pictures  and  their 
appearance  in  opposition  papers.  Mr. 
Graffis’  story  follows,  without  naming 
the  papers  involved: 

“One  of  the  papers  found  that  its 
pictures  were  appearing  in  the  oppo¬ 
sition  rag.  Pigeons  suspected  of  being 
unfaithful  to  their  trust  were  lectured 
severely  and  fined  two  scoops  of  bird 
seed. 

“There  was  hell  to  pay  in  the 
coop  and  if  looked  certain  that  the 
NLRB  would  have  a  new  case.  Pho- 
togs  would  say,  T  gave  the  picture  to 
Sammy  the  Skyliner,’  or  to  ‘Rudolph 
the  Rocket,’  and  Sammy  or  Rudy 


penalty  under  the  old  law  was  $1 
for  the  first  offense  and  $200  for  e- 
subsequent  offense  with  omission 
every  copy  of  every  issue  a  sepa.- 
violation. 

The  report  says  that  PNPA  help 
to  defeat  a  series  of  measures  advoe, 
ing  the  licensing  and  censorship 
magazines  and  the  taxing  of  books 
.‘:iich  legislation  were  enacted,  dr  j 
less  the  next  step  would  be  to  • 
license  and  censor  newspapers, 
report  points  out.  A  series  of  r, 
hatred  bills  which  would  have  : 
bidden  publication  of  any  ma.i 
creating  hatred  of  any  race,  color 
religion  was  successfully  opposed 
the  PNPA.  Under  some  of  these  pi 
posed  laws  the  newspapers  could  b 
mention  the  Japanese  campaign 
China,  since  that  might  have  tended 
promote  hostility  to  members  of  t 
Japanese  race  in  Pennsylvania. 

Newspaper  Trucks 

A  proposal  which  would  have  ke 
many  newspaper  trucks  off  the  hig 
ways  over  weekends  during  the  sun 
mer  was  sidetracked  upon  the  mss 
ence  of  PNPA. 

Several  bills  which  would  hi 
created  city-owned  newspapers  m 
also  defeated.  Most  of  them  provid 
that  the  city  clerks  in  Philadelphia! 
Pittsburgh  should  set  up  newspape 
to  publish  official  notices.  A  bill  pn 
viding  public  support  for  cou.’aj 
owned  broadcasting  stations  was  all 
defeated. 

Another  measure  defeated  woul 
have  required  a  $6,000  license  for  imb 
promotion  programs  carried  on  h 
newspapers. 

A  bill  containing  a  provision  to  sto 
publication  of  marriage  licenses  wi 
satisfactorily  amended,  but  finally  wi 
vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Three  bills  which  would  have  b« 
ruinous  to  drugs  and  cosmetics  adva 
tising  did  not  move  out  of  committe 

A  measure  enacted  in  1938  empower 
ing  the  Public  Utility  Commission  t 
license  news  wires  was  amended  t 
exempt  radio  stations  and  newspaper 

Labor  laws  affecting  newspapa 
were  covered  in  a  separate  rtfd 
They  include  an  analysis  of  the  B 
vised  Pennsylvania  Labor  ReUtia 
Law  and  other  similar  measures. 


would  coo,  ‘The  guy  is  lying.  He 
didn’t  gimme  nothin.’ 

“So  the  photogs  began  keeping  very 
careful  records,  and  sure  enough 
Sammy  and  Rudy  were  taking  their 
pictures  to  the  other  paper,  and  com¬ 
ing  home  light.  The  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  editor  was  asked  to  look  up 
tasty  ways  of  cooking  pigeons.  The 
birds  were  doomed.  What  saved 
them  was  a  man  on  the  opposition 
paper  getting  full  of  distilled  grain 
and  telling  all.  It  seems  that  the  op¬ 
position  paper  had  a  she  pigeon  who 
had  oomph  in  every  quill. 

“She  would  meet  the  boy  pigeons  of 
the  enemy  staff  out  at  the  track  and 
invite  them  to  drop  into  her  house  for 
a  couple  of  snorts.  She  had  a  roguish 
way  about  her,  so  when  Sammy  the 
Skyliner  and  Rudolph  the  Rocket  were 
given  pictures  to  take  in  they  would 
tarry  on  the  judge’s  stand  at  the 
track  like  they  had  money  on  the 
eighth  race. 

“The  photogs  would  shoo  at  them 
and  throw  gravel  but  the  boy 
birds  wouldn’t  leave  until  the  oomph 
girl  was  uncaged.  Then  they  would 
take  off  after  her,  and  in  her  house 
would  coo  sweet  nothings  while  her 
stepfather  was  divesting  them  of  their 
pictures. 

“Love  gets  even  a  pigeon  in  trouble 
in  the  newspaper  business.” 


C.  E.  Hooper  Expand! 
Its  Radio  Reports 

Changes  and  extensions  in  H(k^ 
Radio  Reports  stressing  the  qu**® 
tive  measurements  of  the  advertise? 
programs  over  the  quantitative  we: 
announced  by  C.  E.  Hooper,  h® 
of  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.,  New  York  ■ 
vertisements  report  agency,  *1 
press  luncheon  July  10  at  the  Hot* 
Roosevelt. 

In  addition  to  publishing  natK 
averages  the  company  will  give  ” 
ing  for  four  different  geographic  ^ 
tions  of  the  country.  Eastern,  N  ' 
Central,  South  Central  and 
Mr.  Hooper  said.  Coverage  in  ■ 
new  service  has  been  cut  down  to  • 
key  cities,  each  of  which  pri  ■  • 
local  service  by  three  major  nv'v-  ■' 
Columbia  and  the  Red  and  Blue  of 
NBC.  The  company  will  also  ’ 
on  three  other  variables,  which 
a  program’s  rating:  the  cumpc- 
of  simultaneous  broadcasts,  the 
of  reception,  and  the  program  pric  ¬ 
ing  and  following. 

Mr.  Hooper  pointed  out  that  it*  ; 
material  should  serve  as  a  hasis^ 
more  thorough  study  as  to  the 
a  program  has  on  a  listening 
ence.  The  new  technique,  he  saw ' 
effective  with  the  July  reports,  adc 
that  the  coincidental  method  of  q“‘ 
tioning  will  be  used  exclusively- 


This  Cleveland 
il-far-l  Market 
hives  Us  EXTRA  Sales 
at  noExtra  Cost” 


AREA 


it  Cuyahoga  County  . .  ■  (Cltvcland)  $274i348,1 
it  Countias  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland) . .  184,238,0! 
Hamilton  Countw. ...  (Cincinnati)  .  138,411,9 

Franklin  County . (Columbut)  95,044,9 

Lucas  County . (Toledo)  ....  82,240,5 

'^Summit  County . (Akron) .  73,521,6 

Montgomery  County  (Dayton)  69,855,7 

it  Mahoning  County. . . .  (Youngstown)  50,596,4 

Yt  Stork  County . (Canton)  ...  49,297,8i 

Total  tor  above  9  markets. .  .51,022,553,31 
Grand  total  for  state .  1,283,778,11 
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COMPACT  CLCVIIAND  MARKET  S437.000.09S.30— OP  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


and  the  Plain  Dealer 
Alone  does  the  Joh 


Here’s  the  best  way  to  make  your  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  do  double  duty.  For  the 
Cleveland  2-for-l  market  gives  you  Greater 
Cleveland  PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties 
— Ohio’s  largest  market  and  second  largest 
market — for  ONE  low  cost! 


These  two  markets  together  account  for 
36.2/6  of  Ohio’s  total  retail  sales — according 
to  the  latest  sales  tax  figures  available. 
(Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not 
included.) 


Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  you  can 
cover  these  two  largest  markets  in  Ohio 
with  a  single  newspaper — the  Plain  Dealer. 
It  not  only  covers  Cleveland;  it  is  the  only 
newspaper  that  at  the  same  time  gives 
adequate  coverage  of  the  26  neighboring 
counties. 


lo  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


Ask  your  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance  of 
this  2-for-l  market — Cleveland  and  the  26- 
county  area.  Then  ask  your  advertising 
agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer  covers  this 
Cleveland  2-for-l  market  at  ONE  low  cost. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Editorial  Workers 
On  Lynn  Item 
Out  on  Strike 


Nineteen  editorial  staff  workers  of 
the  Lyim  (Mass.)  Item,  members  of 
the  Lynn  Chapter,  American  News¬ 
paper  guild,  went  out  on  strike 
Wednesday  morning.  The  strike  fol¬ 
lowed  eight  nwnths  of  negotiation 
with  the  Daily  Evening  Item  manage¬ 
ment.  During  negotiations  for  the 
past  five  months,  the  management  was 
represented  by  Frank  Phillips,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  New  England 
Publishers'  Association,  and  the  Item 
unit  by  Fred  Myers,  executive  vice- 
president,  New  England  ANG  district. 

Included  among  the  strikers  are  the 
city  editor  and  two  news  editors,  leav¬ 
ing  a  staff  of  five  at  work,  all  non- 
members  of  the  guild,  in  addition  to 
the  managing  and  assistant  managing 
editors. 

Publishes  Despite  Walkout 

Despite  its  abbreviated  staff,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  office  girls  and 
two  former  employes  called  in,  the 
Item  went  to  press  the  first  day  of  the 
strike  on  time  —  2:15  P.M.  —  with  its 
scheduled  12-page  edition.  It  carried 
only  a  small  front-page  notice  of  the 
strike. 

Two  months  ago  the  Item  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  NLRB  in  Boston  on 
complaint  of  the  Lynn  Newspaper 
Guild  which  charged  the  management 
had  attempted  to  deal  with  unit  mem¬ 
bers  individually  rather  than  through 
collective  bargaining.  Charges  were 
subsequently  dropped. 

Principal  among  demands  of  the 
Guild  are  job  security,  hours  and  a 
graduated  wage  scale  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  Lyim  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-News  staff,  unionized  five  and  a 


WOULD  EXEMPT  $1,800  MEN  FROM  WAGE  LAW 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  JULY  12 — Newspapermen  who  are  paid  $1,800  or 
more  a  year  would  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  wage-hour 
law  under  one  of  a  series  of  amendments  proposed  by  Representative  Graham 
A.  Barden  of  North  Carolina.  Chairman  Mary  T.  Norton  of  the  House  labor 
committee  has  failed  twice  to  obtain  a  vote  on  an  omnibus  amendment  bill 
which  places  the  “white  collar”  exemption  at  $2,400  annual  salary.  Mrs. 
Norton  has  insisted  on  action  under  a  special  rule  which  would  require  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection  in  toto.  and  permit  of  no  amendments  from  the  floor. 


York  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press  Thursday  and  indications  were 
that  the  hearing  might  conclude  be¬ 
fore  Saturday  after  which  Examiner 
Dudley  will  draw  up  an  intermediate 
report  for  submission  to  the  interested 
parties. 

This  phase  of  the  12  weeks’  hearing 
which  ended  in  May  grew  out  of 
charges  filed  against  the  Times  by 
the  NGNY,  alleging  violations  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


Newsprint  Firms 
Indicted  On 
Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco,  July  12 — Fifteen  of¬ 
ficials  and  directors  of  seven  major 
Pacific  Coast  firms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  newsprint 
were  indicted  today  on  charges  of 
anti-trust  laws  violations  and  entry 
into  an  unlawful  combination  and  con¬ 
spiracy  to  increase  prices  in  the  U.  S. 
for  newsprint  paper  manufactured 
by  the  Pacific  Mills  and  Powell  River 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  and  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada  into  this  coun¬ 
try  by  certain  of  the  defendants. 

Those  indicted  were: 


maining  source,."^  the  indictment 
stated,  “are  European  mills  since 
transportation  costs  make  it  imprac¬ 
tical  for  other  North  American  mills 
to  sell  newsprint  in  comiietition  with 
these  four  manufacturers.” 

Presenting  the  case  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  special  assistants  to 
the  Attorney  General,  Fowler  Hamil¬ 
ton,  George  Alt.  Robert  Diller  and 
Victor  H.  Kramer.  Asked  if  further 
indictments  had  been  sought  Hamil¬ 
ton  stated  such  remained  a  grand 
jury  confidence.  Grand  jury  hear¬ 
ings  began  June  8. 

J.  D.  Zellerbach.  president  of  the 
Crown-Zellerbach  Corporation,  said 
that  he  had  not  “yet  had  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  read  or  analyze  the 
various  charges"  of  the  government. 

“Whatever  they  may  be,”  he  said, 
“we  are  prepared  at  the  proper  time 
and  place  to  meet  them  fully.” 


Holmes  Named  R.  E. 
Boone  Phila.  Manager 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Louis  Bloch, 
James  D.  Zellerbach,  Harold  L.  Zel¬ 
lerbach,  Isador  Zellerbach,  Archi- 


i,  -■  ■-*  ; 

"i 


Marceirtis  B.  Holmes.'for  the  last  12 
years  with  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Or¬ 
ganization's  New  York  office,  has  been 
named  manager  of  its  Philadelphia 
office,  succeeding  the  late  Winfield 
Urmy,  who  died  July  7  in  St.  Luke’.s 
Hospital,  New  York. 

Winfield  Urmy,  59,  had  been  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  manager  of  the  Rodney 


lULY  4  EDITION 

Readers  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  J 
were  impressively  shown  how  the  An-s 
form  of  government  mates  possible  s  i 
plete  newspaper.  Shown  above,  the  Ti| 
carried  small  boxes  'with  each  story 
in  many  other  countriels  would  not  be 
lowed  to  be  printed.  The  boxes  s*j' 
'Independence  Day — Und^r  Fascisim,  C 
munism  or  Nazism  this  w^uld  be  prot't 
news.”  In  the  course  pf  the  day's  ' 
according  to  the  paper,  13  of  the  21  s* 
appearing  on  the  firjt^tp^gg  never  > 
have  appeared  in  ndtions  dominated 
Communism,  Fascism  or  Nazism.  The 
tion  was  marked  throughout. 


E.  Boone  organization  since  1937 
Urmy,  who  was  well  known  as  a 
cialist  in  national  advertising  .- 
sentation,  joined  the  Boone  irt^ 
tion  in  1928  after  having  been 
ciated  with  the  New  York  Times 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  in  1937 
named  head  of  its  Phila.  office. 
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half  years  ago,  and  of  the  neighboring 
Salem  (Mass.)  News.  A  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  unit  members  would 
benefit  to  any  degree  by  the  wage  de¬ 
mands.  The  Item  has  for  many  years 
paid  reporters  an  average  salary  of 
$43.00.  The  management,  through  Mr. 
Phillips,  refused  to  consider  the  five- 
day  week  or  severance  pay. 

Vote  Preceded  Strike 

The  strike  was  called  at  7  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  hour  at  which  the 
first  news  editor  ordinarily  reports  for 
duty,  by  Fred  Myers  and  Frank  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  Salem,  president  of  the  New 
England  Council  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  after  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Lynn  Guild  author¬ 
ized  the  strike.  A  strike  vote,  by  bal¬ 
lot,  was  taken  by  the  Item  unit  a  week 
previously. 

Telegram-News,  Salem  News  and 
Boston  Guild  members  are  supporting 
the  Item  strikers  in  picket  duty. 

N.  Y.  Times  Hearing  On 

ORAL  argument  and  rebuttal  by 

counsel  for  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
before  Trial  Examiner  Tilford  E.  Dud¬ 
ley,  entered  its  third  day  in  New 


British  Sales  Manager 

Visiting  New  York  middle  July  for 
Fair  and  to  secure  agencies  is  looking 
for  Household  Appliances  and  other 
selling  lines  suitable  for  British  mar¬ 
ket.  Willing  to  consider  any  suitable 
proposition  and  arrange  to  market  it 
In  Britain. 

Well  connected  with  British  selling 
organizations  and  has  had  15  years 
personal  experience  marketing  appli¬ 
ances.  C.  E.  Whyatt,  c/o  Gotham 
Advertising  Company,  2  West  46th 
Street,  New  York.  Telephone  LOng- 
acre  ^2616. 


bald  B.  Martin.  Richard  A.  McDon¬ 
ald,  Thomas  McLaren  and  Gerald 
E.  Young,  officials  of  the  Crown- 
Zellerbach  Corporation,  and  its  sub-  C 
sidiaries,  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Com-  ^ 
pany  and  the  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd. 
PORTLAND,  Ore. — John  H.  Smith 
and  Arthur  D.  Smith  of  the  Haw¬ 
ley  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
MILLWOOD,  Wash.  — Chester  A. 

Buckland,  Inland  Empire  Company. 
VANCOUVER.  B.  C.— William  Bar¬ 
clay,  Robin  Bell-Irving,  Sheldon  D. 
Brooks  and  Harold  S.  Foley,  the 
Powell  River  and  Power  River  Sales 
Companies. 

The  indictsment  says  the  four  man¬ 
ufacturers  represented  in  the  group 
of  indicted  companies  produced  500,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  of  $25,000,000 
value  during  1938,  most  of  which  was 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  or  for 
consumption  in  the  U.  S. 

"Constituting  virtually  the  sole  re- 


gei  the  point? 


T  11  E  N  E  W  1  O  R  k  SIN  goes 
straight  into  the  active  -  huying 
homes  ivithin  the  market  area  .  .  . 
for  real  results,  eoneeiitrate  in  New 
York’s  great  POINT  -  OF  -  S.ALE 
newspaper! 
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Skott  "Tak 


WITH  APOLOGIES  to  the  New  Yorker.  Groverman  Blake,  Cincinnati  Ti«ies-| 
Star  drama  critic,  dashed  off  this  ode  to  the  copy  boy  and  Sports  Editor 
Nixon  Denton  printed  it  so  that  all  could  see: 


[UDEFATIGABLE  pursuit  of  purity 
as  told  in  Orange  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Jnucript  headline: 

FAIR’S  NUDES 
CRITICIZED 
BY  E.  O.  MINISTER 

Rev.  Dr.  -  Makes 

Third  Trip  to  View 
“Revolting  Exhibit.” 

■ 

ELGIN  KRULL,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch-Journal 
salt  the  following  note  to  his  office 
and  received  the  accompanying  reply 
irom  his  editor,  L.  W.  Bailey: 

“HELP!  HELP!  HELP! 

“I  could  not  arouse  any  sympathy 
inm  you  hard-hearted  brass  hats 
then  the  ‘c’  on  my  typewriter  went 
xrewy.  Now  the  ‘q’  is  beginning  to 
oalk.  Please  let  me  have  a  repair 
aan  before  the  rest  of  the  letters  go 
ai  strike.— Elgin  Krull.” 

"Elgin  Krull:  A  resourceful  kub 
would  never  let  a  lazy  “see’  get  him 
iown,  or  a  rekalsitrant  “kew.’  He 
would  kwickly  adapt  his  spelling  to 
ie  rest  of  the  keyboard.  Kweer  how 
jltle  handikaps  kause  a  shap  to  kry 
for  sukker.  However,  we'll  have  the 
damned  thing  fixed  as  kwickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  you  kant  komplain  or 
(vestion  the  interest  of  the  offise  in 
■Jie  kwantity  of  news  that  you  kollekt 
oy  kwizzing  sity  hall  kweers. — L.  W. 
Mey,  Editor  and  Vise-President.” 

■ 

.\DD  NOVEL  requests.  M.  J.  Fore¬ 
man.  Toledo  Blade  state  editor,  re¬ 
cently  received  this  letter  from  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  country  high  school: 
Please  send  us  a  roll  of  that  paper 
you  use  to  print  on  as  it  would  be  just 
right  for  a  tablecloth  at  our  senior 
oanquet.” 

Mr.  Foreman  turned  the  problem 
over  to  the  circulation  department. 

■ 

KINDA  late  to  worry  about  the 
legs,  writes  a  correspondent,  send¬ 
ing  the  following  headline  from 
futon  (Pa.)  Express: 

TRAINMAN  FATALLY 

HURT  AT  NAZARETH 


HE  WILL  NOT  do  nothing  at  all. 

He  will  just  sit  there  in  a  cool  saloon. 

He  will  put  lumps  in  the  paste,  and  he  will  never  hurry. 

Because  he  has  the  hookworm. 

And  when  Bowman  bellows  he  will  just  look  at  him. 

As  if  he  were  out  of  his  head. 

He  will  have  passes  in  all  of  his  pockets. 

And  he  will  not  give  none  to  Bowman. 

Because  he  does  not  care  to. 

He  will  not  fix  no  typewriters,  and  he  will  not  run  no  proofs. 

He  will  just  sit  and  laugh  at  Bowman. 

He  will  not  answer  no  childish  gong,  because  he  is  unmusical. 

And  when  they  monkey  around  with  the  mail. 

He  will  push  Blake  and  Denton  and  Mason  in  the  puss. 

He  will  not  exchange  no  opera  tickets  for  no  .staff  members. 

And  he  will  not  compute  no  box  scores,  because  computing  makes  his  head 
swim. 

He  will  just  sit  in  a  cool  saloon  and  listen  to  O'Connor  tell  lies. 

He  will  not  allow  no  Yale  boys  on  the  staff. 

He  will  not  get  no  “Singin  and  Swingin”  proofs. 

He  will  not  allow  no  Harvard  boys  on  the  staff. 

He  will  send  Peterson  back  to  Iowa. 

He  will  not  allow  no  Princeton  boys  on  the  staff. 

Just  illiterates. 

He  will  not  allow  no  touch  system. 

And  when  Bob  Firestone  comes  upstairs  he  will  ask  for  his  Union  Card. 

He  will  eliminate  the  society  department. 

He  will  keep  Joe  Beyer  on  the  fourth  floor. 

He  will  accept  all  large  tips. 

He  will  sit  and  wait  for  Freddy,  and  eat  last  week's  gooey  cakes. 

And  his  stomach  will  hurt. 

And  he  will  not  work  because  his  stomach  hurts. 

He  will  listen  to  the  ball  game,  but  he  will  not  work  because  it  is  too  hot 
And  when  Copelan  calls  “White  boy!"  he  will  not  an.swer. 

Because  he  does  not  like  unfunny  humor;  only  funny  humor. 


Bangor  Man  May  Lose  Both 
Legs  Because  of  Fall 

■ 

WHO  WOULDN'T  BE?”  inquired  the 
circulation  manager  after  spotting 
■‘bis  headline  in  the  Parkersburg  (W. 
1’*-)  Evening  News: 

mnald  langfitt  is  critical 
after  being  hit  BY  MOTORIST 

■ 

^  will  pay  $2  for  eiich 

‘Wt  Takt'*  accepted  and  published.  Tln>so 
■*  Uied  will  not  be  returned. 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news' 
paper  covers  its  city 
"by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  eiditors, 
'vriters,  researchers 
an(J  assistants. 


One  Medium  Covers  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Market 

The  Telegram-Gazette  is  alone  in  the 
field.  There  is  no  other  daily  paper 
piihlished  in  Worcester. 

Through  the  Telegram-Gazette  alone — at  one  low  cost 
— advertisers  may  blanket  this  rich  and  responsive 
market  of  more  than  433,000  buyers  in  the  heart  of  in¬ 
dustrial  New  England.  Average  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  more  than  100,000  for  more  than  eleven  years. 
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UUEEN  FEATURES 


Co.,  223  Ala.  134),  it  seems  that  the  tion  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  New 
courts  agree  that  the  use  of  retaliatory  York  case  which  involved  the  use  of 
language  in  statutes  governing  for-  the  police  power  of  one  state  to 
eign  corporations  does  not  make  them  bolster  the  laws  of  an  adjoining  state, 
unconstitutional.  Nor  have  they  Section  197-f  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
found  such  legislation  to  contravene  culture  and  Markets  Law  requires 
any  public  policy.  By  retaliatory  that  any  vehicle  tised  in  the  trans- 
legislation  a  state  threatens  to  return  portation  of  coal  or  coke  shall  have 
disfavors  for  disfavors  or  evil  for  evil,  marked  on  its  sides  the  name  of  the 
The  most  notable  examples  of  such  re-  owner  together  with  the  words  “coal' 
taliatory  measures  are  in  connection  and/or  "coke.”  The  statute  was 
with  the  taxation  of  foreign  corpora-  amended  to  provide  that  it  should  not 
tions,  especially  insurance  companies,  be  construed  to  apply  if  it  is  in  con- 
The  retaliatory  statutes  ordinarily  flict  with  an  act  of  Congress.  One 
provide  that  any  taxes,  fees,  penalties  Reuffer,  who  had  transported  coal  from 
or  other  obligations  imposed  by  an-  Pennsylvania  to  New  York,  was  con- 
other  state  shall  be  duplicated  in  the  victed  of  a  violation  of  this  statute, 
enacting  state,  but  it  is  unusual  to  On  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  con- 
find  them  brought  into  operation  with  viction  he  contended  that  the  section 
respect  to  any  matter  other  than  tax-  was  not  applicable  to  interstate  car- 
ation  or  other  money  payment.  The  riers.  It  was  held  that  the  statute 
fact  that  foreign  corporations  are  en-  was  meant  to  apply  to  intrastate  com- 


Economic  Provincialism 
And  Trade  Barriers 


fear  of  stirring  up  reprisals  on  the  interests  of  the  vast  consuming  public, 
part  of  other  states,  much  of  the  but  rather  to  the  interests  of  a  corn- 
legislation  seeking  to  limit  the  influx  paratively  small  group  of  local  pro- 
from  “foreign”  states  of  goods  and  ducers. 

services  which  compete  with  the  Indirect  methods  of  achieving  eco- 
“domestic"  supply  is  of  indirect  im-  nomic  isolation  have  also  been  re¬ 
pact;  and  for  this  reason  difficult  to  sorted  to  under  the  police  and  taxing 
■  _  One  such  method  is  legisla¬ 

tion  which  discriminates  against 
methods  of  distribution,  which  are  in 

fact  largely  peculiar  to  foreign  pro- 

. .  In  such  in¬ 
is  upheld  even 

as  Governor  though  the  goods  sold  were  brought 

_ _  _ _ _ _ ’ _ j  into  the  state  in  interstate  commerce, 

described  the  process  of  erecting  tariff  provided  that  the  Regulation  is  not 
walls  about  a  state.  so  stringent  as  to  run  counter  to  the 

Trad.  Barrier.  Defined  understanding  of  the 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  due  process,  equal  protection,  or  priv- 

What  are  these  trade  barriers  which  immunities  clauses  of  the 

are  used  as  a  protection  again^  a  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
threatened  economic  vassalage?  They  . 

have  been  defined  as  statutes,  reg-  Minimum  Price, 

ulations  or  practices  which  operate  Another  method  is  to  burden  cer- 
or  tend  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  tain  facilities  such  as  wharfs  and 
of  persons,  products  or  commodities  highways,  which  are  essential  to  the 
coming  from  sister  states,  to  the  ad-  distribution  of  goods  of  foreign  origin, 
vantage  of  local  residents  and  indus-  exempting  the  facility  of  transporta- 
tries.  They  are  the  exact  counter-  tion  when  it  is  employed  to  distribute 
part  of  the  international  situation,  domestic  products.  Still  another  is  to 
where  each  country  aims  to  isolate  minimum  prices  below  which 

itself  economically  to  its  advantage  neither  the  local  product  nor  its  for- 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  na-  eign  produced  competitor  can  be  sold, 
tions.  This  indirect  burden  may  be  im- 

Under  their  police  power,  states,  posed  also  on  services.  Through  its 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  protect-  power  to  fix  a  scale  of  minimum  prices 
ing  public  health  and  preventing  below  which  the  specified  services 
fraud,  have  successfully  excluded  cannot  be  sold,  the  state  may  prevent 
foreign  (from  other  states)  commod-  Ibe  importation  of  cheap  labor.  CWest 
ities.  The  enforcement  of  these  police  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish  300  U.S. 
regulations  through  oppressive  in-  379 — wherein  the  Court  sustained  the 
spection  law's  has  resulted  in  effective  right  of  a  state  to  fix  minimum  wages 
exclusion.  The  Supreme  Court  has  necessary  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
ruled  that  in  passing  upon  the  consti-  ib;  laboring  citizens), 
tutionality  of  these  laws,  it  is  free  to  As  in  the  case  ol  foreign  commod- 
examinc  into  their  necessity  and  the  hies,  foreign  services  have  been  suc- 
gcod  faith  of  the  Legislature  in  en-  ce.ssfully  taxed  by  discriminating 
acting  them.  against  business  methods  peculiar  to 

-  .  foreign  services.  Illustrative  of 

_.  .  .  *  ’  ,.  ,  .  this  method  is  the  chain  store  tax. 

Discriminatory  taxes  directly  im-  was  graduated  up- 

posed  upon  the  unwanted  commodi^  i,,  proportion  to  the  total  num- 

is  the  second  powerful  weapon  in  the  chain  both  within 

hands  of  the  economic  isolationist,  the  state.  The  constitu- 

May  Congress  exercise  its  power  for  tionality  of  this  type  of  legislation 
the  purpo^  of  fostering  economic  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 

protectionahsm  betwi^n  states?  From  ^ea  Co.  v.  Grosjean  (301  U.S.  412). 
recent  decisions  (Whitfield  v  Ohio  ,  .  ,  , 

297  U.S.  431  and  Kentucky  Whip  &  A"  important  phase  of  our  sectional 
Collar  Co.  v.  Illinois  Central  Ry.  U.S.  economic  warfare  is  retaliatory  legis- 
334),  it  seems  that  Congress  may  ex-  ^ngle  exceptior 

ercise  both  police  and  taxing  powers  (State  v.  Fiiemens  Fund  Insurance 
so  as  to  enable  states  to  surround  ^ 

themselves  with  economic  walls,  pro-  a  AA  ^ 

vided  only,  that  the  locally  abhor- 

rent  economic  condition  sought  to  be  ^  A 

corrected  thereby,  is  "harmful.”  Ill  hL/ 

In  the  Kentucky  Whip  &  Collar  case  ■  P  ^  f 

(the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Con-  P  /)  u  a  ^ 

gress  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power 

to  regulate  commerce,  prevent  inter-  I  C  ^  i 

state  commerce  from  being  used  to  ^  ^ / 


identify.  powers. 

The  recent  tendency  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  provincialism  makes  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  subject  timely,  more  - 

especially  in  view  of  the  disastrous  ducers  (i.e.  Peddling) 
consequences  of  the  “Balkanization”  stances  the  legislation 
of  the  United  States, 

Lloyd  C.  Stark,  of  Missouri,  has  aptly 


of  Congress.  This  method  of  resolv-  ittg  the  entrance  of  goods,  it 
ing  conflicting  interests  and  avoiding  tttay  exclude  stolen  property, 
economic  parochialism  has  been  fre-  From  these  co-operative 
quently  invoked  for  the  settlement  correct  one  of  the  major 
of  boundary  disputes.  More  recently,  our  economic  disorder,  t 


More  recently, 

its  adoption  has  been  suggested  in  ^  _ , 

dealing  with  problems  of  industrial  anything  suggestive  of  Federal  dom- 
regulation,  social  legislation,  and  uni-  ination  or  interference  in  the  solutior 
formity  of  corporation  laws.  of  a  complicated  problem,  are  openim 

The  latest  aspect  of  state  co-opera-  the  gate  to  interstate  free  trade. 


Robins  built  their  nest  on 
a  window  ledge  at  the 
home  of  a  Rockford  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  snapped  ’em 
at  various  periods  of  their 
family-raising  adventure 
.  .  .  from  eggs  to  babies. 
All  Rockford  showed  keen¬ 
er  interest  than  in  the  visit 
of  the  King  and  Queen. 
“Mrs.  Zilch"  won  the 
attention  of  the  entire 
reader-family  audience. 


Day  after  day,  punctuating  international 
flashes  and  better  syndicated  features  with 
the  sort  of  HUMANIZED  local  news  tbot 
WINS  readers,  gives  the  Rockford  newi- 
papers  intensely  HUMANIZED  APPEAL  Iti 
the  kind  of  appeal  that  wins  paying  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  national  advertiser  in  this  city 
of  100.179  ...  in  this  vital  market  of  353.521 
persons.  Further  proof  of  such  winning 
ways  is  the  carrier  service  in  106  towns- 
right  to  the  doors  of  northern  Illinois  and 
southern  Wisconsin  homes  where  these 
newspapers  are  THE  BUYING  inspiration 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 


Cialce 

COMPLETE  MATOftOUPS 


INVESTMENTS 

APPRAISALS 

FINANCING 


I  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
I  CORPORATION 

1  L.  Parkrr  LlkWx,  Pre*. 
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d  Managers 
I  Georgia 
rganize 

Board  of  Three  Directors 
Named  to  Direct  Campaign 
For  More  Notional  Copy 

a  meeting  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
l  iav,  Georgia  newspaper  adver- 
managers  organized  for  a  state- 
V  co-operative  campaign  to  in- 
-se  national  advertising. 

group,  formerly  the  Georgia 
Newspaper  Advertising  Asso- 
became  the  Georgia  News- 
k:  Advertising  Association.  .1.  A. 
a  Albany  Herald,  J.  R.  Brumby 
.ttlanta,  Peyton  Anderson.  Jr.,  Ma- 
;•  Telegraph  and  News,  and  M.  E. 

- :*ster,  Valdosta  Times,  were  named 
i aboard  of  directors. 

!!ie  group  heard  P.  T.  Anderson, 

:  general  manager  of  the  Macon 
•:raph  and  News,  deplore  “de- 
:...ive”  competition  among  news- 
*rs  for  advertising  linage  and  ad- 
{,',e  joint  action  to  “sell  Georgia 
i  a  state  to  our  national  adver- 

Mr.  Anderson  urged  the  advertis- 
liMnagers  to  refrain  from  criticiz- 
competing  newspapers  or  adver- 
media,  asserting: 

If  we  had  a  competitive  paper  in 
L.j~.  I  am  frankly  of  the  opinion 
1  would  require  the  advertising 
t-inment,  upon  appearance  of  an  ad 
that  paper  that  we  were  not 

■  :r.g,  to  congratulate  the  adver- 
upon  using  newspaper  advertis- 

Would  Write  Advertisers 

J  the  case  of  a  national  adver- 
I  would  have  a  letter  written 
:  that  we  were  pleased  to  know 
t  Macon  was  being  opened  up  as 
tttarket  for  their  product  and  hoped 
the  results  would  be  such  to 
•.  them  to  extend  their  advertis- 
:  to  the  use  of  our  paper  and  offer- 
:  them  co-operation  in  handling 

■  schedule.  I  would  also  enclose 
tste  card  and  printed  information 

our  newspaper. 

•  am  satisfied  that  this  would 

■  a  much  more  favorable  iinpres- 
Aan  the  old  method  of  trying 

•atise  the  advertiser  and  have  him 

■  tip  probably  his  entire  schedule 
)ur  town. ' 

•oon  was  designated  for  the  next 
of  the  association,  October  9. 
speakers  included  George  Big- 
^  business  manager  of  the  Af- 
Journal.  Harry  F.  Bradley  of 
'ogham.  James  H.  Allen,  vice- 
Went  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper 
'Station,  and  J.  L.  Williams,  presi- 

Wd 

ie 

Surprised 

George  W.  Stimpson 

^hjir  ■  S„e-,.|s  „f  Kiiowl- 
‘  Qiii'Htioiis  Aii- 

■■Thinjrs  Worth  Know 
"I  n< oniinon  Knowlrttu^c." 

ideal  feature  of  infor- 
^hon  for  us  all— but  espe- 
.  ^  appealing  to  your 
'  ***ws  and  their  pupils. 

Send  for  Samples. 

Matthew  Adams  Service 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


dent  of  the  Southeastern  Advertising 
Agency.  j 

Mr.  Biggers  demonstrated  by  chart  i 
that  Georgia  markets  where  there  are 
daily  newspapers  compare  favorably  ^ 
with  markets  all  over  the  country.  He 
emphasized  that  wherever  there  is  a  ' 
daily  paper  there  is  a  market  which 
merits  substantial  advertising.  The  j 
report  was  based  on  a  study  recently 
made  of  the  advantage  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  state. 

J.  L.  Williams  of  Savannah,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southeastern  Advertising 
Agency,  made  a  pertinent  address  sug¬ 
gesting  ways  and  means  whereby  im¬ 
provements  might  be  introduced  by 
advertising  directors. 

■ 

Ruling  on  Annenberg 
Records  Due  July  18 

Chicago,  July  11— Attorneys  for  M. 

L.  Annenberg,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
publisher,  denied  in  federal  court  here 
yesterday  that  the  special  grand  jury 
investigating  Mr.  Annenberg’s  in¬ 
come  tax  affairs  is  entitled  to  scru¬ 
tinize  certain  documents  which  the 
jury  demanded.  Defense  contended 
the  documents  are  privileged. 

Attorney  Weymouth  Kirkland,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  joined  by  three  New  York 
lawyers  in  presenting  a  94-page  brief 
answering  the  grand  jury’s  charge 
that  the  four  attorneys  are  contuma¬ 
cious  witnesses  in  refusing  to  submit 
the  records,  Kirkland  declared  the 
lawyers  have  presented  to  the  court 
certain  of  the  documents  requested 
by  the  jury.  Documents  still  with¬ 
held  are  account  books  kept  by  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  Annenberg  lawyers, 
copies  of  the  wills  of  Mr.  Annenberg 
and  his  wife,  trust  agreements  re¬ 
garding  distribution  of  his  holding 
firm,  the  Cecelia  company,  after  his 
death,  and  attorneys’  memoranda  on 
these  matters. 

Judge  James  H.  Wilkerson  said 
he  would  give  his  decision  July  18. 
Meanwhile,  U.  S.  Attorney  William 
J.  Campbell  will  file  a  memorandum 
citing  the  basis  of  his  stand. 

A  second  special  Federal  grand  jury 
was  called  this  week  to  investigate 
possible  charges  against  M.  L.  Annen¬ 
berg.  A  special  grand  jury  has  been 
studying  Mr.  Annenberg's  income  for 
the  past  five  weeks.  The  two  special 
grand  juries  are  concerned  entirely 
with  Annenberg  matters,  with  a  third 
grand  jury  handling  routine  busi¬ 
ness. 

200  DAILY'S  GUESTS 

Two  hundred  subscribers  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  recently  spent  a  week¬ 
end  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  as 
guests  of  the  paper.  Three  couples 
were  on  their  honeymoon  on  the  trip 
which  was  awarded  them  for  obtaining 
subscriptions. 


News  Job  Opportunities 
Seen  in  Puerto  Rico 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  10  —  Job  | 
opportunities  in  Puerto  Rico  for 
American  newspapermen  are  expected 
to  arise  out  of  a  demand  for  newspa¬ 
pers  printed  in  the  English  language 
to  serve  an  increasing  population  of 
American  continentals. 

El  Mundo,  one  of  the  larger  dailies, 
has  experimented  with  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  which,  while  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended,  may  become  a  permanent 
feature.  The  Puerto  Rican  Trade 
Council,  728  Shoreham  Building,  this 
city,  has  been  advised  of  four  groups 
contemplating  a  venture  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  daily  in  Puerto  Rico, 
printed  wholly  in  English.  At  least 
one  of  the  four  is  understood  to  be  ] 
adequately  financed;  the  others  pro¬ 
pose  to  seek  backing  on  the  tropical 
island. 

The  population  of  American  conti¬ 
nentals  has  numbered  about  two 
thousand  persons  in  the  past,  but  the 
new  defense  program  will  station  at  , 
least  2,500  additional  army  and  navy  i 
officers  and  possibly  10,000  enlisted 
men  there. 

Prospective  publishers  will  not  find 
a  fertile  field  for  local  advertising 
but  may  attract  some  national  copy 
because  the  island’s  people  spend 
$80,000,000  a  year  for  goods  made  in 
the  United  States,  the  trade  council 
points  out. 

■ 

200  VISIT  N.  Y.  FAIR 

More  than  200  boys  and  girls  of 
Wilmington  and  from  all  parts  of 
Delaware  were  brought  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  this  week  for  a 
three  days’  tour  as  the  result  of  a 
subscription  promotion  arranged  by 
the  Wilmington  News  and  Journal- 
Every  Evening  by  Raphael  Sturman. 
circulation  manager.  The  boys  and 
girls  were  accompanied  by  ten  chajj- 
erones  and  Henry  T.  Claus,  president 
of  the  News-Journal  Company  and 
his  wife  and  a  .36-piece  girl’s  drum 
and  bugle  corps.  The  Fair  instituted 
“Wilmington  Day"  July  12. 


Most  Widely 
Published  Comic 
in  the  World! 


(UP) 

THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

UNITED  PRESS 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  has 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes — 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


Write  or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  t.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ill. 


A  nation  wide  non-proflt  aerriee  aap- 
ported  b.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Profeaaioa' 
al  Journaliatic  Fraternity. 


our 

outt 

WAY 


j;r.wil,uia(v\5 

It’s  an  NEA  comic,  of  course ! 
Part  of  the  economical  budget 
service  that  brings  10  good 
comics  every  day! 

“Out  Our  Way”  is  a  world- 
beater  because  millions  of 
people  identify  their  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  situations  Jim 
Williams  draws  over  such 
famous  tag-lines  as  “Born 
Thirty  Years  Too  Soon,” 
“Whv  Mothers  Get  Gray,” 
“The*  Bull  of  the  Woods,” 
“Heroes  Are  Made — Not  Born,” 
“The  Worry  Wart.” 

Write  for  proofs  of  the 
NEA  daily  service,  or  of  Jim 
Williams’  Sunday  page,  “Out 
Our  Way  With  the  Willetts.” 


mm 


NE  UU  VORM 

CLEVELAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


F 


EDI  JR  I  A  L 


FASCIST  CENSORSHIP 

K\'1I)KN(’E  of  the  len<>ths  to  wliicli  tlio  totali¬ 
tarian  stjitos  of  EiirojH'  will  fio  to  provnit  tin- 
IM‘o|)les  of  other  nations  from  learniiifi  internal 
|M)litieal  developments  came  recently  from  Rome. 


ACHILLES  HEEL  OF  RADIO 

NEW  YORK  I).\1LY  NEWS  in  an  editorial, 
the  new  code  for  the  broadcasting  induct 
which  was  adopted  this  week  at  the  eonventi, 
of  the  National  .\s.s<Kiation  of  Rr(>adea.ster> 


Roln'rt  (iiiyon.  for  nearly  three  years  the  /'«r».v 
JouriiaJ’K  corresiMindent.  left  Rome  hurriedly 
Jnly  4  on  re<|iiest  of  the  Italian  |Milice.  a<‘tinj> 
upon  an  order  from  the  Ministry  of  I’opnlar 
(  nltnre. 

Mr.  (iiiyon  is  the  twenty-third  lu-wspaiK-rman 
expelled  or  force<l  to  leave  Italy  since  .Ian.  1. 

His  ca.se  introduces  an  entirely  new  cause  for 
expnlsion.  The  reason  given  was  that  in  tele¬ 
phoning  from  Rome  to  Paris  the  previous  week 
he  had  (lixriiased  rumors  of  an  allegt'd  rift  betw<-en 
Premier  Mn.s.solini  and  the  head  of  Italy's  armed 
forces.  Marshall  Pietro  Hadoglio. 

Mr.  (iiiyon  ha|>|M'ned  to  be  replacing  at  the 
time  a  French  colleague  on  vacation.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  his  a.s.siH-iate's  newspa|H‘r.  calling  from 
Paris,  asked  him  alxmt  the  siipiaised  rift.  The 
Paris  .lonrnal  correspondent  was  said  to  have 


Righteous  art  thou.  O  Lord,  when  1  plead  with 
tliee;  yet  let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments: 
Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper? 
wherefore  are  all  they  happy  that  deal  very  treacher- 
ou.-ly?  Jeremiah.  \I1:1. 

picked  up.  amplified,  and  relayed  to  expectant 
Ea.scist  I'ars. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Premier  .Mii.s.so- 
lini.  him.self  a  journalist,  is  driving  toward  a  day 
when  there  shall  Ik-  no  rejiri'.setitatives  of  the 
foreign  jiress  in  Rome.  .\|)parenfly  his  aim  is 
only  to  control  every  .scrap  of  news  emanating 
from  Italy.  In  this  latter  motive  he  .seems  to  be 
succeeding,  but  the  methods  being  used  toward 
this  end  can  only  .serve  to  entrench  more  firmly 
in  till'  .\merican  editor’s  heart  a  sincere  belief 
in  the  free  press  of  our  diunocracy. 


.\tlantic  City,  warned  radio  leaders  that  to  an, 
such  regulations  was  to  invite  government  r. 
■sorship.  Titled  "Radio  Had  Better  Fight." 
editorial  a]»|M‘ared  Tne.sday  morning.  The  , 
was  adopted  later  that  day.  The  editorial  i 
chided: 

"The  only  legitimate  i-en.sorship  of  the  prrv. 
the  <en.sorshi|»  exercised  by  the  leaders,  when  I 
<|uit  buying  a  |>nblication  that  has  taken  tootfui 
ing  their  ideas  of  jiropriety.  dignity,  siaial  w 
fare.  etc.  .\nd  the  only  legitimate  radio  ceii'' 
ship  is  the  censorshij)  exerci.sed  by  listener' 
the  little  knob  that  tunes  the  statiiMi' 
and  out. 

"If  the  radio  diK'sn't  fight  for  that  kind  of  o 
sorship.  and  against  all  other  kinds,  it  can  - 
cleaning  hoii.se  for  totalitarian-style  govenn, 
control  to  move  in." 


iiidicati'd  that  “rnniors  concerning  the  placing  of 
the  Italian  and  (lerinan  armies  under  a  (iermaii 
sU|ireme  command  have  not  been  warmly  received 
ill  certain  Italian  military  (|uarters."  lie  said  he 
Indieved  the  Mussolini-Ibuloglio  rumor  could  be 
traced  to  this  feeling. 

What  .Mr.  (iiiyon  told  Paris  was  .NOT  pub 
li.shed.  He  was  acting  as  any  giaxl  journalist 
.should,  giving  background  iiiformatioii  which 
assists  every  editor  in  ileciding  upon  news  Ireat- 
m<‘nt. 

To  newspajH-r  ob.servers  on  this  side  of  the  .\l- 
lantic  who  have  .seen  the  corps  of  working  journal¬ 
ists  repre.senting  .\merican  and  Fiuro|H‘an  newsjia- 
|K*r.s  in  Rome  dwindle  in  four  years  from  .4(1  or  (!0 
to  slightly  more  than  half  of  that  total  at  pre.sent. 
the  (Iiiyon  expulsion  comes  as  no  sluH-k.  But  it 
<loes  make  one  wonder  how  niiu-h  further  .Mii.sso- 
lini's  minions  will  go  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
name  of  Italy  lily-white  in  the  world  pre.ss. 

TiMlay.  laxsides  the  repre.simtatives  of  the  .\P. 
CP  and  INS.  the  only  .Vmericaii  correspondents 
left  in  Rome  are  tho.se  of  the  New  Vitrk  Timex 
Sind  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  MemlxTs  of 
the  .\merican  contingent  formerly  inchideil  re¬ 
porters  for  the  Chri.'ituiu  Science  Monitor,  the 
i'hicuijo  Tribune  ami  the  Chtcaqo  Dailii  News. 
among  others,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  they 
offended  the  Fa.sc-i.st  i-eiisors,  were  driven  out.  and 
have  not  lK*en  replaced.  New.sgathering  has  Ihh'ii 
further  <-urtaile<l.  particularly  in  the  interior,  by 
the  recent  decrii'  under  which  no  Italian  journal¬ 
ist  may  rvjmvsent  a  foreign  newspa|K‘r  or  news 
.service.  Most  of  the  jirovincial  "string"  corre¬ 
spondents  are.  or  rather  were,  Italian  news- 
])a|H‘rmen. 

Cnfortiinately.  nothing  c-an  Ik*  done  about  the.se 
developments  and  the  bad  journalistic  prei-edent 
.si't  in  the  (Iiiyon  <-ase.  Protests  to  dictators  ar<‘ 
imaxailing.  But  the  (Iiiyon  expulsion  does  put 
the  .s|M)tlight  on  the  unceasing  espionage  to  which 
foreign  correspondents  are  subjected  in  Rome 
and  in  other  totalitarian  capitals.  Eager  eaves¬ 
droppers  ari'  ever  pre.sent — at  jiress  club  bars,  in 
liarticiilar.  according  to  one  foreign  correspondent, 
and  iliiring  every  telephone  conversation. 

We  have  it  on  ginid  authority  that  the  Italian 
proiiaganda  ministry  has  lately  developed  an 
ingenious  device  by  which  conversations  between 
imsii.sfM'cting  new spaiiermen  and  diplomats  or 
others  may  be  overheard,  even  though  the  receiver 
is  on  the  luMik  and  apjiarently  the  teleidione  is 
out  of  u.se.  Ciiless  the  jihone  is  di.sconnected  by 
pulling  out  the  jdiig.  voices  in  the  room  can  be 


KEN  BOWS  OUT 

WE  SEE  lA  I'lIE  P.\PERS.  including  our  ow.i. 

that  Ken  will  expire  .\ug.  .‘L  and  we  are  not 
shedding  any  tears. 

Ken  started  out  with  a  great  fanfare  from  its 
publishers  who  promi.seil  to  dig  up  and  print 
stories  which  other  maga/ines  and  newspapers 
were  tiK>  lethargic  to  get,  and  in  addition,  to  jirint 
material  which  other  publications,  including  news¬ 
papers.  of  course,  were  afraid  to  touch.  In  short, 
it  was  going  to  Ik*  the  hottest  thing  that  ever  came 
ilown  the  pike,  and  we  were  prejiared  to  blii.sh  for 
the  new.s|»a|H‘r.s  when  Ken  jiried  up  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  and  put  a  chunk  under  it. 

The  fact  is.  Ken  never  caii.sed  any  editorial 
headaches  to  rival  editors,  or  ever  ex|M).sed  any¬ 
thing  that  made  a  front  page  newspajK-r  headline. 
It  did.  however,  in  our  opinion,  reach  the  nadir 
of  coated  paiK'r  journalism  when  it  jirinted  the 
confe.ssion  of  a  lady  of  the  striH-ts. 

(IiKalbye,  Ken. 

OBJECT  LESSON 

INDFII’F^NDENCE  made  an  iKcasion  for 

the  Reudiny  Thne.t  to  show  its  readers  what 
free  jonrnalisni  means  to  .\merican.s  in  graphic 
fashion.  Its  edition  was  1  4  pages,  with  aliout  the 
volume  of  ailvertisiiig  you  might  ex|)ect  on  a  holi¬ 
day.  Its  news  make-up  was  normal,  except  that 
almost  every  im|M)rtant  story  in  the  pa|H*r  carried 
a  Ikix  like  this:  "Indeiieiidence  Day.  I’nder 
Ka.scisni.  ('onimimism  or  Nazism  this  would  1h> 
I’ROHIBITEI)  NEWS." 

Of  'il  stories  on  Rage  One.  If  carried  the  Inixes 
w  ith  a  iHMidayed  cross.  Only  one  of  the  prohibited 
pieces  could  have  Ihhmi  considered  as  synthetic, 
or  out  of  the  run  of  ordinary  news.  It  was  a 
small  feature  explaining  the  eilition's  purjKi.se. 
Every  item  on  the  editorial  jiage.  including  three 
nationally  syndicated  columns,  would  have  come 
under  a  dictator's  ban,  in  the  editor's  ojunion. 
The  only  jiages  in  the  jiajier  which  did  not  carry 
at  least  one  black-out  were  the  sports  jiage.  the 
comics,  and  the  classified.  The  rest  of  the  "jht- 
mitted"  news  could  easily  have  been  coinjiressed 
into  eight  columns — for  no  reason  whatever.  The 
ta.sk  of  an  editor  under  dictatorshij)  should  1k‘  a 
sinecure — he  simjily  makes  u|>  a  four-jiage  jiajier 
out  of  the  stufT  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
con.siders  interesting  and  calls  it  a  day.  He  gets 
his  jiay.  the  Big  Boss  isn't  bothered  by  jiress  in¬ 
terference',  and  the  common  jk'ojiIc  enjoy  jierfect 
liln'rty — to  work  and  die. 


We  are  naturally  against  government  cfii- 
shiji.  but  we  cannot  agree  that  then  ii  any  ■ 
jiarallel  between  new  sjiajier.s  and  radio,  or  tl 
the  .same  rules  ajijily. 

The  fundamental  and  ine.scajiable  ditfernin 
that  the  newsjiajier  jiroviiU's  a  jirintiil  nv 
w  hicli  l  an  U'  referred  to  again  and  again.  Ra 
is  a  .sound  in  the  ear  which  is  gone  in  an 
stant. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  greater  invilatinii 
chaos  than  unrestricted  broadcasting.  The  la 
of  a  jirinti'd  record  is  the  great  flaw. 

Even  though  the  matter  being  broailca't 
thoroughly  honest  and  accurate  it  can  lie  :;ar  ' 
or  twisted  for  the  listener  by  any  sudden 
a  .streak  of  .static,  or  an  interrujition  by  a  mem - 
of  the  family.  There  is  no  chance  to  go  back 
rt'iajitiire  the  jihra.se  or  the  .sentence.  .W 
addition,  .sound  is  far  more  inaccurate  than  ■- 
when  it  comes  to  wonis.  For  instance,  who  , 
rernemlK'r.  excejit  emotionally,  or  the  jihras’ 
"The  woman  I  love" — what  King  Edward  'll 
said  in  his  dramatic  worlil-wide  hroadca.st 
nouncing  the  thronei'  Yet  any  new sjiajier  file 
give  the  exact  text  of  that  sjHH'ch,  and  within  I 
minutes. 

The  reader  who  does  not  understand  then' 
ing  of  a  word,  of  a  .sentence,  can  refer  to  the 
tionary.  and  resume  his  reading  enlightened.  1 
radio  listener  has  no  such  ojijKirtunity.  The 
jiajH'r  reader  can  rereail  a  jiaragrajih  to  P“l 
meaning.  .\  radio  listener  lannot.  fb'T 
alnive  all  other  I'on.siderations.  that  is  the  .V 
heel  of  radio.  T'o  allow  irresjion.sible  liniad'.i- 
of  any  and  all  strijH's.  jHilitical.  governmentai 
industrial,  to  jMiur  into  the  ears  of  the  jiiihlif* 
they  w  ish  without  restriction  is  invitation  to' 
NewsjiajK'rs  may  err.  newsjiajiers  may  > 
selfishly,  but  the  record  is  there  for  all  to 
it  is  not  a  thing  of  the  moment  which  lea'*" 
jMii.son  and  is  gone  with  the  wind. 

We  believe  the  broadcasters  were  well  a*' 
to  adojit  the  jire.sent  coile. 

PROUD  ELEGY 

Sleej)  on.  O  brave-hearted.  O  wise  man 

•  kindled  the  flame — 

To  live  in  mankind  is  far  more  than  to  i' 
name. 

To  live  in  mankind,  far.  far  more  .  .  •  '  ‘ 
live  in  a  name. 

Vachel  Liudxai/.  iu 

•'The  Kuylc  Thai  h  Fmr/o/h" 
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pOR  JULY  15,  1939 


PERSONAL 

mention 


COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  editor  and  publisher, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Du 
Page  County 

-  centennial  o  b  - 

servance,  July  4, 
near  Downers 
Grove,  Ill. 

David  B.  Plum, 
publisher  of  the 
Record  Newspa¬ 
pers  o  f  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a 
fishing  trip  to 
Plaster  Rock, 
N.  B. 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormicl!  Harry  Chand¬ 
ler,  publisher, 
Loj  Angeles  Times:  Manchester  Bud¬ 
dy,  editor  and  publisher,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News:  William  S.  Kellogg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Assn.;  Chas.  H.  Prisk,  editor,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star  News,  and  Harlan  G. 
Palmer,  publisher,  Hollywood  Citizen 
.Vcies,  are  among  sponsors  of  the 
■'Call  to  the  Nations  for  Moral  Re- 
.\rmament”  meeting  which  will  be 
held  July  19  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 

John  H.  Sorrels,  publisher,  Memphis 
iTenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  and  J.  N. 
Heiskell,  editor.  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette,  are  among  those  invited  to 
serve  on  a  committee  of  judges  for 
selection  of  “Miss  Eastern  Arkansas” 
at  the  Crowley  Ridge  Peach  Festival 
to  be  held  July  27  at  Forrest  City. 
.\rk.  The  committee  to  select  “Queen 
Elberta”  will  include  E.  J.  Meeman, 
executive  editor,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  G.  O.  Robinson,  tri-stale 
editor,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
and  W.  A.  Wilson,  state  editor.  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  and  V.  W.  Root, 
state  editor.  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 


Sevellon  Brown,  editor.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  has  sold  the  Path¬ 
finder  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Pathfinder 
Migazine,  a  weekly,  printed  first  in 
1894,  to  Emil  Hurja,  former  adminis¬ 
trative  aide  to  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Harold  Ickes. 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the  Record 
•Newspapers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  recently 
addressed  the  Watervliet  High  School 
wmmencement.  Business  Manager 
frank  L.  York  gave  the  principal  talk 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Watervliet 
?rade  schools. 

E  C.  Amos,  publisher,  Sidney  (O.) 
flodv  News,  will  be  confined  to  his 
•tome  for  several  weeks  due  to  a 
olood  clot  which  formed  in  his  upper 
ttRbt  arm.  The  clot  developed  while 
totuming  from  a  three-week  Alaskan 
trip  with  the  National  Editorial  Assn. 

A.  Bev.  Baker,  editor  and  general 
jttanager,  Palatka  (Fla.)  Daily  News, 
^  been  appointed  to  a  seven-man 
wine  Gardens  Board  by  the  Palatka 
•ty  Commission.  The  board  was 
created  by  the  1939  Florida  Legisla- 
■ttr®  to  operate  the  85-acre  munici¬ 
pally  owned  azalea  garden  which  con- 
ains  more  than  105,000  individual 
Baker  was  unanimously 
■  ected  secretary  of  the  group  at  its 
‘feent  organization  meeting. 

H.  Evans,  co-publisher, 
•cfcas/ia  (Okla.)  Daily  Express,  and 
•  rs.  Evans  sailed  recently  on  the  S.S. 
ranconia  which  is  making  a  North 
cruise,  and  will  visit  Noi-way, 
and  ”  E)f‘rimark,  Russia,  and  Eng- 

Carlos  Martinez  Aparicio,  publi.sher 
cha^  Baranquilla.  Colombia, 

lort^^fi  of  the  organizing  committee 
®  fifth  Latin  American  Olympics 


to  be  held  in  Baranquilla  in  1942 
sailed  from  New  York  for  home  July 
7  following  a  business  trip  to  the 
United  States. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  sliver  bowl  July  5  by 
members  of  the  editorial  staff,  the 
occasion  being  the  silver  wedding 
anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saund¬ 
ers. 

Frank  Baldwin,  editor,  Waco  (Tex.) 
News  -  Tribune  and  Times  -  Herald, 
and  Mrs.  Baldwin  left  July  9  for 
New  York  where  they  will  sail  for 
Europe  on  a  vacation  trip.  They  plan 
first  to  go  to  the  Free  City  of  Danzig 
and  later  to  Poland,  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands.  Their  itinerary  was  re¬ 
arranged  to  enable  them  to  get  to 
Danzig  first  in  the  event  military  op¬ 
erations  should  develop  there  during 
August. 

William  I.  Nichols,  editor  of  Sunset 
magazine  has  resigned  and  effective 
July  17  becomes  assistant  to  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown  Meloney,  editor-in-chief 
of  This  Week  magazine. 

Arthur  Krock,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York  Times, 
is  now  at  work  on  a  profile  of  the  New 
Deal  which  will  be  published  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1940,  under  the  title  “The  Seven 
Crucial  Years.”  This  evaluation  of 
Roosevelt's  administration  will  be 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
New  York. 

Walter  Lippmann,  columnist,  Neic 
York  Herald  Tribune,  returned  July 
10  from  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Mr.  Lippmann  wrote  a  spe¬ 
cial  by-line  article  which  appeared 
on  page  one  July  11  on  the  European 
situation. 

John  C.  Emmerson,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Danville  (Va.) 
Register  succeeding  Robert  T.  Corbell. 
who  is  now  managing  editor  of  the 
Warrenton  Virginia  Breeder.  Mr.  Em¬ 
merson  has  been  associate  editor  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  C.)  Independent,  a 
semi-weekly,  and  prior  to  that  had 
been  news  editor  of  the  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  previously  news  and 
feature  editor  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
Daily  Advance. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

FROM  carrier  boy  to  president  of  the 
Dispatch  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  —  that 
briefly  tells  the  — 


In  The  Business  Office 

ELDON  EVERETT,  formerly  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette,  assumed 
the  same  post  for 
the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader,  effective 
July  1,  succeed¬ 
ing  R.  P.  Birken- 
bach,  resigned. 
Mr.  Everett 
joined  the  News- 
Gazette  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  in  1937, 
having  formerly 
been  with  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 

Eldon  Everett  Union -Observer. 

He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  with  the  Gower  (Mo.) 
Enterprise,  a  weekly  which  he  edited 
and  managed  for  more  than  three 
years.  ' 

Howard  M.  Booth,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Booth  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  born  in  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  Worcester,  July  7. 

Ellis  Loveless,  assistant  business 
manager,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Dispatch,  Inc.,  has 
returned  from  New  York,  where  he 
recorded  the  narration  for  the  Virginia 
Lions  film  to  be  shown  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  on  July  19.  Love¬ 
less  is  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Day 
committee  and  his  choice  was  made 


rise  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business 
of  John  Freder¬ 
ick  Young. 

Mr.  Young 
was  born  in 
York  in  1865,  and 
received  his  edu- 
cation  in  the 
public  schools  of 
that  city.  After 
attending  classes 
he  would  sell 
copies  of  the  John  F.  Young 
True  Democrat 

and  Dispatch,  both  of  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  father.  Upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  schooling,  he  became  a  printer 
in  his  father's  plant.  He  learned  the 
stereotyping  trade,  became  a  perfect¬ 
ing  pressman,  and  for  years  was  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Disoatch. 

When  Hiram  Young,  founder  of  the 
Dispatch,  died  his  four  sons  took  over 
the  management  of  the  publishing 
business.  These  sons  were  Charles 
P.,  Edward  S..  William  L..  and  John  F. 
Young.  The  last  named  son  is  the 
only  survivor.  Some  years  ago  those 
who  inherited  interests  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch  elected  John  F.  Young  to  the 
presidency  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  with  the 
Dispatch  Publishing  company  John  F. 
Young  devoted  time  to  building  other 
industries.  He  is  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Roofing  company  and  the  Home 
Remedy  and  Supply  company. 

Ever  since  his  boyhood  days  he  has 
been  active  in  the  Volunteer  Fire  de¬ 
partment  of  York. 

He  is  the  father  of  one  son,  D 
Philip  Young.  The  son,  following  in 
his  father's  footsteps,  is  now  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Dispatch. 

in  New  York  studios  while  he  was 
arranging  for  someone  to  do  the  nar¬ 
ration.  He  is  past  district  governor  of 
Virginia  Lions. 

Merwin  C.  Morrison,  formerly  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  promo¬ 
tion  department  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Advertising 
Club,  was  named  last  week  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  new  municipal 
publicity  board  which  proposes  to 
spend  $50,000  this  year  advertising  the 
city.  The  fund  was  raised  jointly  by 
the  city  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Guy  D.  Wood  has  been  reappointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Sanford 
(Fla.)  Herald.  He  left  the  Herald  18 
months  ago  to  join  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  later  was  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida's  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  until  completion  of  his  journal¬ 
ism  course.  He  was  graduated  last 
month. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WINDER  R.  HARRIS,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian  Pilot, 
has  been  named  to  his  second  succes¬ 
sive  term  as  head  of  Norfolk  Forum. 

Kenneth  W.  MacMullen,  formerly 
assistant  managing  editor  of  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  News-Tribune,  has 

joined  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette  copy  desk. 

Walter  A.  Valerius,  city  editor. 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  won  the  flag 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


10  Million 
in  the 
First 
2  Years 


Abbie 

an’ 

l§)latsi 


Ihi.s  w«‘<‘k  saw  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  first  release  of 
Kaehurn  Van  Buren's  eoinie 
i  ABBIK  AN‘  SLATS. 

And  eonsiderinp  wliat  the  feature 
has  done  you  can't  hlaine  the 
two  title  characters  for  petting 
dressed  up  in  celeliration  of  the 
event. 

Starting  from  scratch  in  mid- 
July  of  1937.  they  now  reach  a 
'  total  circulation  of  10  million, 
through  104  newspapers. 

riiat's  an  avi'rage  of  better  than 
a  new  siihsiTiher  every  six  ilavs. 
better  than  an  average  of  500 
new  readers  at  one  to  a  news- 
jiaper  I'opy — every  hour.  ABBIK 
AA'  Sl..\  IS  continues  to  he  our 
fastest-selling  comic  since  Li’l 
Abner. 

Samples  will  show  why.  Ihere's 
a  new  .serpienee  of  the  daily  strip 
heginning  .August  2.  Would  vou 
like  to  see  atlvanee  proofs';* 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOh  (S  PUBLISHER 


bama  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 

PERSONALS  headquarters  in  Montgomery,  effective 

continued  from  page  19  p  Whitehead,  head  of  the 

- - - -  Knoxville  AP  bureau,  who  recently 

tournament  held  at  Corning  Country  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  influenza 


Club  recently.  John  R.  Osborne  ad-  with  complications,  is  reported  im- 


vertising  manager,  was  fifth. 

Roland  N.  Cloud,  editorial  writer, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  is  recover¬ 


proving  at  his  home. 

Don  Datisman,  formerly  make-up 
editor  of  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 


ing  from  a  bullet  wound  in  his  chest,  has  been  named  managing  editor,  suc- 
He  told  police  that  a  revolver  had  ceeding  A.  Myron  Harris,  resigned,  it 


accidentally  gone  off  while  he  was  was  announced  this  week  by  H.  B. 
examining  it  in  the  den  of  his  home.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Datis- 


Harold  Fisher,  state  news  editor  of  with  the  Post-Tribune 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  with  the  staff  since  1924  and  has  been  as^stant 


daily  for  13  years,  has  resigned  to  be-  editor  since  1937.  Johnston  Cope- 

come  director  of  publicity  for  the  Ala-  succeeds  him  as  make-up  editor. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


liuMiut 

Tkt  JoumaHst,  mer^  1007;  Smptptrdom,  merged 

IKtt;  Tkt  Fturtk  Etittt,  1927. _ 

md  Caoteat* 


IW5;  7^  Fturtk 
TUm  Patented, 


Murlin  Spencer,  night  editor  of  the 
AP  Salt  Lake  City  bureau,  has  been 
ZR  transferred  to  the  Sacramento,  Cal., 

_  office,  where  he  will  cover  the  Cali- 

fornia  state  house.  Asael  Bush,  for- 
merly  sports  editor  of  the  Klamath 
righted  Falls  (Ore.)  News  and  Herald,  will  fill 


Tbs  editor  ft  TOBLISHER  COMPANY.  Inc.  the  vacancy  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
jAMn  Waicbt  BaowH.  Prtsidnt  and  PtMi/htr  r-nt-oon 


Jauei  Wuobt  BKOwl^  Ja,  Fitt-Prtiident 
Cbablu  B.  Gaooif  bi,  Trtt/urtr 
Cbas.  T.  Stvait,  Stcrttary 
Amua  T.  Robb,  Editor 
Wabbbh  L.  Babbett,  Dirttiot _ 


Satrcntaeath  Floor  Old  Timet  Building 


Theodore  L.  Cannon,  city  editor.  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  is  ill  in  Holy  Cross  Hos¬ 
pital,  Salt  Lake  City,  with  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment.  O.  N.  Malmquist,  Tribune 


4Snd  Street  and  Btoadwar.  New  York  City.  N.  Y.  political  writer,  has  been  named  act- 


BRyant  MOSa,  3063,  30M.  30S5  and  3056 
Fbb  OuBar  PuauaBcaa’  amd  AovBBTitBas' 
JoVBHAL  III  AuBBICA 


ing  city  editor  during  Mr.  Cannon’s 
absence. 

Ira  Sherman,  feature  editor  of 


BAatBTT,  Transradio  Press  Service,  and  Mrs. 


Sherman  are  the  parents’  of  a  son 
jN  CLBveBBB.  Mablbr  E.  Pbw,  Jb,  STBrBEH  J.  Michael  Arthur,  born  July  10. 

- Martin  Sheridan,  feature  writer. 


AMia  Wbiobt  Bbowr,  Jb,.  dtnrtoni  PMsktr;  iviarun  oneriuan,  leaiuie  wriiei, 
^ABLBB  B.  Gboohbs,  Gtntrol  A/anerrr;  Cbables  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  has  been  ap- 


cirruMom  New  England  publicity  di- 

wLkinttoo.  frc^CarrryBirBi.~GBNBBAL  Pbbbs  sector  for  The  Inside  Story  radio  show 


D.  C.  CorfesponJ^-  Gineeal  Peess 

AaaociATioN.  Jamm  J.  Butlbb  and  Geobce  H.  Gertrude  Bailey,  Society  and  women’s 
Manbiiic.  Jb,.  1223  Netvnal  Prut  Cluk  Etdc.,  ...  ,  vr  i  iir  u  t’  i 

Phone  MetropoTitan  losa  editor  of  New  York  World-Telegram: 

Ckiesfo  CtrrttpondnU:  Geobce  A.  Bbandekbubo,  Sonia  Tomara,  staff  reporter  of  New 

921  London  Guaranttt  and  dctidmiBuildini,  360  York  Herald  Tribune:  and  Howard 


Sonh  Mickitan  Att^  Tel  Dearborn  6771. 


Taubman,  assistant  music  critic.  New 


Patifit  Coart  Cormpondtntt:  Cauebell  Watson,  ‘  ,  t,.  '  j  aa  t.  u  '  ii 

2132  Do-*y  Sfr/rt^rkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn-  York  Times,  and  Mrs.  Taubman  all 


sJliled  on  the  SS.  Normandie  July  12 


Loa  Angelei,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722.  Adrrr-  ' 
tisint  RifTtseniatiTt:  Duncan  A.  Scon  ft  Co..  MiUi  lor  t,UropC 


Buildini.  San  Francisco;  Telephone  Sutter  13!)3; 
fFttum  Pacific  Building,  Iais  Angeles,  Telephrme 
Prospect  197o _ 


Eloi.se  Davi.son.  director  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Home  Institute, 


reader  on  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  to 
join  the  Cleveland  News.  John  Mooney, 
formerly  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  staff,  fills  the  vacancy  on  the 
Telegram  copy  desk. 

Kenneth  A.  Allen,  former  Idaho 
State  legislator  and  of  the  Hailey 
(Idaho)  Times,  is  now  on  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  copy  desk. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Reiger,  former  assistant 
editor  of  Oklahoma  Publisher  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Assn.,  and  for  two 
years  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
library  department,  has  been  made 
copy  editor  of  the  California  Pub¬ 
lisher,  organ  of  the  CNPA. 

Robert  P.  McCuen,  of  the  1939  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Georgia,  has  joined  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News. 

Bob  Hale,  Salt  Lake  Telegram  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Hale  are  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  June  23. 

Samuel  O’Connell,  bridge  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Whist  League. 

James  A.  Murrin  of  the  Franklin 
(Pa.)  News-Herald  editorial  staff,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Franklin 
Rotary  Club. 

Jack  ■»  Schwartz,  whose  column 
“Sports  Shorts”  has  been  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Ridgewood  Long  Island 
Daily  Advocate  for  the  last  four  years, 
has  been  named  sports  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  Eck,  effective  July  10. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  desk  man  for  the  United 
States  Daily,  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  be  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
succeeding  Samuel  Ordway,  resigned. 
Dr.  Flemming,  34  years  old,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  from  Ameri¬ 
can  University’s  School  of  Public 
Affairs  to  accept  the  position.  He 
joined  the  University  in  1934  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  public  affairs  school  after 
sc»-ving  three  years  on  tbo  newspaper. 


London  6fict:  Allan  Delafons,  Manage:  18  will  be  one  of  the  judges  for  the  na- 
Ectletton  Square  Mewi.  London,  S.  W.  1.  England.  tj„„al  Honlor  winrinu/  Hisnlax/  fnntoci 


tional  dealer  window  display  contest 


Parii,  France  Correspondent:  Beenhabd  Racneb,  25  .  ,  i  „ 

Rue  Rennequin,  Telephone  FItoile  07-70.  Paris,  held  in  connection  with  the  na- 


phone  Opera  66-27. _ 

Far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hanb  R.  Johansen.  Rollin  E.  Flowei',  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
M  Osaka  Mainichi,  Oiaka,  Japan  and  James  Shen,  Evening  News  Stamp  editor,  is  un- 
the  Centre  News  Agency,  Hung  V\ u  Road,  Nanking,  7  ,  ,  .  r 

China.  opposed  for  the  presidency  of  the 

Display  AnvEaTisiNC  ratei  effective  Dec.  1,  1937:  American  Philatelic  Society  which 
8^  per  agate  line  or  aeries  ot  iniertiont  at  followt:  elects  officers  this  fall. 

Sizes  /iatt  Tima  Timas  TimesTimei  Times  Don  M.  Bermingham,  chief  of  the 

- — - - - - ~Zi.T  .  „„  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  city  hall 

Page  672  1275  $234  $220  $206  $182  ,  „  j  ae  u  •  u  .u 

<Page  336  164  131  123  116  IM  and  Mrs.  Bermingham  are  the 

<Page  168  85  72*  68*  64*  67  parents  of  their  third  son,  Denis,  born 

4  Page  84  65  47*  44*  41*  37  f  no 

4  Pagal  42  M  28*  26*  24*  22  •'^ne  d». 

ic  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  marker  card  at  Loren  R.  Brooks,  real  estate  editor, 

cost  af  $2%  per  week  «»™»  ••  ^  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  will  be 

ne  basis  as  any  other  schedule  namely,  $182  per  .  ^  ,  t  i  oa  ,  Ao  ,  j 

$103  half  pan;  $67  quarter  page.  *Quarter,  an  instructor  July  24  to  28  at  a  grad- 
ibth  and  sixtecnUi  pages  must  be  on  de&nite  copy  uate  school  for  savings  and  loan  asso- 
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Page  672  $276  $234  $220  $206  $182 
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The  tingle  column  forty-two  line  rate  iiurker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $22,  per  week  earns  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  at  any  other  schedule  namely,  $182  per 
pan;  $103  half  pan;  $57  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
eigbtii  and  tixtecnlb  pages  mutt  be  on  de&nite  copy 


i^th  and  sixteenui  pages  mutt  be  on  definite  copy  uate  school  for  savings  and  loan  asso- 
■ — °  -  nr, - ciation  executives  to  be  held  at  the 


CLAtsiriED  BATBt:  OOc  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 
per  agate  line  four  times. 

Situations  wanted:  60c  ptt  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 
the  hne).  _ 


Club  batbs:  The  dub  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
eubteriptioBS  in  any  one  or^aniutioa — whether  paid 


j™""!  Ih'  AP  Buffalo  bureau,  kept  a 
eubteriptioo  for  three  rears,  $10;  five  tubteriptions  glider  in  the  air  for  30  minutes  at  the 
to  different  addressee  for  one  year  e^  or  one  sub-  international  soaring  meet  in  Elmira. 


supervisor,  to  Samuel  G.  Trask,  deputy 
procurement  officer  of  U.  S.  treas¬ 
ury  department,  at  Rockford,  July 
15. 

Geo^e  Tolies,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times 
financial  editor,  to  Alice  Scanlon,  of 
the  Times  society  department,  June  24 
at  Buffalo. 

Robert  Kincaid,  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register  news  staff,  to 
Miss  Naomi  Harbison  of  McMechen, 
W.  Va.,  there,  July  3. 

Donald  Canavan,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  World’s  Fair  staff, 
to  Miss  Agnes  McMahon,  of  New  York 
July  2. 

Harvey  Capps,  of  the  Jac/csonpiUe 
(Fla.)  Times  Union  staff,  to  Miss 
Frances  N.  Jones,  of  Adele,  Ga.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Mary  Morley,  society  editor,  Idaho 
Falls  (Idaho)  Post  Register,  to  Rex 
Schwendiman,  Idaho  Falls  business 
man,  recently.  They  were  married  in 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Latter-Day  Saints 
(Mormon)  temple. 


Wedding  Bells 


France,  Representatve:  Sydney  R.  Clabee,  Inter-  tional  washer  and  iloner  WCck,  Oct. 
national  Service.  76  Rue  des  Petits-Champs,  Tele-  2J 


University  of  Arkansas. 

William  F.  McCrea  has  resigned 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  sports 


SuBBCBirnoN  batbi:  By  mail  payabU  in  advance  Staff  to  join  the  University  of  Utah 
United  Sutea  and  laland  Poaaeaiioa^  $4  per  year;  extension  division. 

Canada.  $4.50;  Foreign.  $6. _ 


Len  Kappil,  formerly  of  the  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  who  recently 


Special  Editions 


aciiption  for  five  yeart,  $16;  ten  aubacrip  tiona  one  year 


or  one  (or  ten  yenra,  $26.  Member  Aaao-  recently.  A  second  lieutenant  in  the 


dated  Buaineaa  Papera. 


Army  Reserves  and  a  licensed  flier,  he 


Charter  Member  of^  Audit  Bur«u  of  Cirmla  jon.  assigned  to  tell  how  it  feels  to  soar 

with  an  average  eertined  net  paid  A.o.C.  aa  .  ”  ,  .  „ 

followa;  in  a  motorless  ship.  It  was  his  first 


Six  Moathi 

Eoded 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dit* 
tribution 

June  30. 1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

1933 . 

8,796 

10,320 

1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

1930 . 

10,816 

n216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11.105 

1928 . 

8.982 

10.223 

in  a  motorless  ship.  It  was  his  first 
glider  ride. 

Jules  Dahlager,  Alaskan  artist 
whose  oil  painting  of  Alaskan  scenes 
have  won  much  acclaim  in  Alaska  and 
the  northwest,  has  rejoined  the  Ketch¬ 
ikan  (Alaska)  Chronicle  after  spend¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  holding  ex¬ 
hibits  in  British  Columbia,  Washington 
and  California. 

Gus  F.  Utter  has  resigned  as  copy 


RAYMOND  G.  HOLMAN,  editor. 

Me.rico  (Mo.)  Intelligencer,  to  Miss 
Anna  L.  Muir,  also  of  Mexico.  July  .3 
at  Moberly.  Mo. 

Donald  H.  Miller,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  to  Mi.ss 
Constance  Hoague  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
at  Honolulu  June  24.  Mr.  Miller  was 
with  the  New  York  Times  prior  to 
locating  in  Honolulu. 

Herbert  Allyn  Payne  of  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nones  Hew¬ 
ing,  part  owner  of  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star,  July  6  in  New  York. 

G.  Francis  Sargent,  sports  editor. 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  Citizen,  to 
Miss  Irene  Theresa  Ward  of  Lowell, 
in  that  city,  June  28. 

Bartholomew  J.  Mulhern,  of  Boston 
Globe  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  to  Miss  Myrtle  F.  Wills  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  there,  June  24. 

George  J.  Doran,  of  the  Rodney  E. 
Boone  organization  of  Boston,  and 
formerly  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News  advertising  department, 
to  Miss  Eleanor  Deschenes  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  Vt.,  in  St.  Albans,  June  26. 

John  Oliveira,  of  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News  circulation  department,  to 
Miss  Eva  Viveiros  of  Fall  River,  there, 
July  1. 

Stuart  Rabb  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Twin  City  Senti¬ 
nel  News  sUiff,  to  Miss  Miriam  Glovier, 
publicity  director  of  Lees-McRae  Col¬ 
lege,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C..  recently  at 
Valle  Crucis,  N.  C. 

Miss  Barbara  O'Connor,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  want  ad  telephone  room 


WABASH  (IND.)  PLAIN  DEALER 

80th  anniversary  edition,  June  29. 
containing  96  pages. 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald, 
June  28,  Fifth  Annual  Blue  Water 
Edition,  86  pages,  7  sections  carryinf> 
119,876  lines  of  advertising. 

Harlan  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise. 
June  25,  ‘“rhe  Happy  Side  of  Harlan," 
48-page  tabloid  rotogravure  section. 

Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily  News,  June  17. 
Ozarks  Vacation  Edition,  20  tabloid 
pages  containing  10,696  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

South  Sudbury  (Mass.)  Sudbury 
Beacon,  June  30.  Sudbury  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Celebration  edition.  24  tabloid 
pages. 

Kilgore  (Tex.)  Dni/j/ Neu'."!.  June  18. 
1939  Annual  Oil  Edition,  92  pages.  12 
sections. 

Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  News.  June 
30.  Special  Dairy  Section,  10  pages. 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Tunes,  July  2. 
Whiting,  Ind.,  Golden  Jubilee  Section. 
18  pages. 

Dearborn  (Mich.)  Press.  June  22. 
Achievement  Edition  commemorating 
3G  years  of  achievement  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and  Henry  Ford,  48  tabloid  size 
pages.  Three  thousand  copies  of  the 
edition  were  printed  on  magazine  stock, 
encased  with  a  blue  heavy  stock  maga¬ 
zine  cover  and  spiral  bound. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Evening  Star  on 
June  21  issued  an  128-page  Progress 
edition  devoted  to  the  progress  of  the 
city  from  1673  to  1939. 


"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

Effective  immediately  George  D' 
Close,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  A'eu'S 
Miner  and  the  Alaska  Weekly  Mine' 
throughout  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  the  Seattle  territory, 
which  will  be  handled  by  Gilbert  A. 
Wellington.  Others  named  were  Con- 
naughton  &  Byrne,  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.) 
Advance-News:  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  &  Voice,  Ralph  R.  Mulligst'l 
Huron  (S.  D.)  Huronite,  Arthur  H- 
Hagg  &  Associates:  Greenville  (P®-) 
Record-Argus,  J.  J.  Devine  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Inc. 


I 


TEXAS  MERGER 

Merger  of  the  Yoakum  (Tex.)  Dailt 
Times,  published  for  37  years,  with  the 
paper's  semi-weekly  edition  has  been 
announced.  The  paper  is  owned  and 
edited  by  State  Senator  L.  J.  Sulak  and 
managed  by  J.  J.  Sedlmeycr. 


I 
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Short  Story  Dept. 

Of  Daily  Trains 
Fiction  Writers 

The  eighth  anniversary  of  an  un¬ 
usual  newspaper  department,  that  of 
the  short  story  department  of  the  Bir- 
1  '-.ningham  News 

and  Age-Herald 
will  be  observed 
soon.  It  is  the 
only  such  de¬ 
partment  in  a 
newspaper,  so 
far  as  is  known 
to  the  Birming¬ 
ham  papers, 
which  offers  a 
free  criticism 
and  market  ser¬ 
vice  to  aspiring 
Artemus  Calloway  young  writers 
and  purchases 
:nd  uses  one  story  each  week. 

Artemus  Calloway,  editor  of  the 
iepartment,  who  was  originator  of  the 
.dea.  said  that  the  department  since 
It  had  begun  had  published  the  ‘‘first 
■lories”  of  some  406  amateurs,  paying 
SIQ  for  each  one.  During  the  seven 
years  he  also  estimated  he  had  read 
T.ore  than  47,000  manuscripts.  In 
Edition  he  lectures  for  the  benefit  of 
he  young  literary  lights. 

The  short  story  department  was 
aegun  purely  as  an  experiment,”  said 
Mr,  Calloway.  ‘‘Since  we  accept  only 
'he  work  of  those  who  have  never 
sold  fiction  and  teach  without  charge 
hose  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
writing  technique,  it  may  well  be 
.itisidered  a  free  school  for  would- 
»-writers  of  fiction.” 

Proof  that  the  department  has  been 
rccessful  as  a  school  is  found  in  the 
act  that  fully  85%  of  those  who  have 
|ad  stories  published  on  the  page 
‘ave  been  taught  by  criticisms  and 
■-ggestions  made  by  Mr.  Calloway 
tow  to  write  an  acceptable  story, 
t.i^tly  more  than  50%  of  the  stories 
tjolished,  included  in  this  85%,  have 
^  rewritten  by  the  authors  under 
tis  direction. 

llany  who  are  now  getting  on  the 
page  are  doing  so  after  two  or  more 
•oars’  writing  during  which  time  sev- 
sal  manuscripts  were  submitted, 
rtoof  of  the  department’s  service  is 
omd  in  reports  from  many  writers 
Piatthey  have  since  sold  manuscripts 
'•0  magazines. 

Weekly  Market  Tips  Carried 

Mr.  Calloway  refuses  to  accept  a 
'anuscript  if  he  feels  it  might  be  sold 
‘0 a  magazine  because  he  realizes  such 
■‘^lacation  would  mean  more  to  the 
*mter.  When  he  receives  such  a 
'anuscript  the  writer  is  sent  a  list  of 
••  ssible  markets  and  the  manuscript 
^wt  considered  for  the  short  story 
•oparUnent  until  the  writer  can  show 
flection  slips  from  all  the  magazines 
die  list. 

Hie  department  carries  weekly 
^»et  tips  which  are  followed  close - 
by  young  writers. 

btually  all  of  the  department’s 


work  is  handled  through  the  mail. 

Mr.  Calloway  said  he  probably  does 
not  know  personally  20  of  those  whose 
stories  have  been  accepted. 

■ 

Departmentalize  Wash. 
News  on  Chi.  Daily 

In  accordance  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News’  long-established  policy 
of  departmentalizing  news  as  much 
as  possible,  yet  keeping  inside  pages 
flexible,  the  Daily  News’  latest  inno¬ 
vation  is  that  of  placing  Washington 
news  on  page  4.  On  this  page,  ap¬ 
proximately  four  columns  of  Wash¬ 
ington  news  appear  daily,  including  a 
daily  dispatch  from  Paul  Leach,  staff 
correspondent.  There  are  no  jump 
stories  on  this  page. 

For  many  years,  the  Daily  News 
has  confined  its  foreign  news  to  page 
2,  with  other  news  departmentalized 
under  general  classifications  of  wo¬ 
men’s  features,  amusements,  sports 
and  financial. 

Recently  the  paper  began  a  policy 
of  playing  local  news  on  page  3  and 
Washington  news  on  page  4.  Local 
news,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
page  3,  but  carries  over  to  other  inside 
pages. 

“The  best  of  everything”  is  selected 
for  the  front  page,  including  local, 
national  and  international  news,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Daily 
News  editor.  ‘‘Value  of  department¬ 
alizing  Washington  news,  is  that 
readers  receive  a  careful  selection  of 
the  most  significant  news  from  the 
nation’s  capital. 

Copy  is  edited  by  Philip  Weld,  who 
also  writes  a  Saturday  weekly  review 
under  the  heading  “Washington 
Week.” 

■ 

California  Editors  to 
Meet  in  Palo  Alto 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  July  13 — Califor¬ 
nia  editors  will  meet  here  Saturday 
and  Sunday  for  the  annual  mid-year 
Editorial  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  Stanford  University 
with  “The  Newspaper  of  Tomorrow” 
as  their  theme. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  and 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  tops  an  impos¬ 
ing  list  of  speakers.  He  will  speak  on 
“Let’s  Look  at  Our  Job.” 

H.  C.  Bernsten,  manager.  Pacific 
Coast  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
will  speak  on  “The  Editor — and  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  San  Francisco  News: 
Francis  Stewart,  picture  supervisor, 
San  Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin;  Law¬ 
rence  Fanning,  news  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  E.  A.  Fitzhugh, 
El  Centro  Post  and  Press;  Bill  Rogers, 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen;  Roy  Pinkerton, 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspai)ers;  Mrs. 
Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael  Indepen¬ 
dent;  Mary  Hampton,  California 
fashion  columnist,  and  Professors 
Chilton  R.  Bush  and  Clifford  F. 
Weigle  of  Stanford  are  among  speak¬ 
ers  on  newspaper  topics. 


I-UDLOW  typefaces  please  the 
advertisers — and  Ludlow  costs 
<^ertainly  please  the  office .  .  . 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COIV1PA^Y 

^032  Clybourn  Avenue  ...  Chicago.  Illinois 


Melvin  Purvis  to  Start 
Daily  in  Florence,  S.  C. 

Melvin  Purvis,  former  G-man  who 
led  government  agents  in  the  capture 
and  death  of  several  America’s  No.  1 
Public  Enemies,  including  John  Dil- 
linger,  begins  publication  of  an  after¬ 
noon  daily  newspaper  in  Florence, 
S.  C.,  on  August  1.  Purvis  resigned 
from  the  FBI  several  years  ago  and 
has  since  practiced  law  and  written 
magazine  articles.  He  is  e  native  of 
Timmonsville  in  Florence  county. 

The  editor  of  the  new  newspaper 
will  be  J.  A.  Zeigler,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Florence  Morning  News. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  been  a  big  time  detective, 
while  the  editor  is  himself  very  much 
interested  in  “G-men  stuff,”  having 
covered  several  murder  trials  and 
being  the  author  of  a  book  on  a  promi¬ 
nent  mystery  murder  in  Florence 
county  some  years  ago. 

The  new  name  of  the  paper  is  to  be 
Evening  Star,  according  to  one  report. 

MADE  NIGHT  C.  E. 

Maurice  Fischer,  formerly  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  night  city  editor  of 
the  Daily  News.  Mr.  Fischer,  who  has 
been  with  the  Daily  News  for  the  past 
12  years,  has  served  as  financial  news 
reporter,  real  estate  editor,  and  has 
done  general  assignments,  rewrite  and 
editorial  promotion.  Like  his  two 


brothers,  Leo  and  Joseph,  both  of 
whom  are  employed  on  the  Chicago 
Hearst  newspapers.  Maurice  Fischer 
began  his  newspaper  work  as  a  copy 
boy  for  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner.  Maurice  later  joined  the  City 
News  Bureau.  His  brother,  Leo,  is 
now  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American.  Joe  Fischer 
is  a  member  of  the  art  department. 

HAS  ONE  MANAGEMENT 

It  was  erroneously  reported  in  the 
June  24  issue  that  the  Wildwood 
(N.  J.)  Tribune  Journal  and  the  Wild¬ 
wood  Leader  had  been  merged.  The 
papers  are  being  published  under  the 
same  management  but  retain  their 
identity.  The  Tribune  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  Monday  and  the  Leader  on 
Thursday.  The  daily  edition  of  the 
Leader  was  suspended.  William  C. 
Hunt,  managing  editor  of  the  Leader, 
becomes  managing  editor  and  general 
manager,  and  Henry  C.  Lapidus  be¬ 
comes  editor  of  both  papers.  Albert 
S.  Bailie  will  be  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  papers. 

NEW  WYOMING  DAILY 

The  Worland  (Wyo.)  Northern  Wyo. 
News  recently  made  its  appearance  as 
a  morning  tabloid.  Tracy  S.  McCraken 
is  president  and  O.  B.  Koerfer,  vice- 
president.  Ted  O’Melia  is  secretary 
and  national  advertising  manager,  and 
Elmer  Downing,  circulation  manager. 
Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  rep¬ 
resent  the  daily. 


You 


Washington  (D.  C.)  Market 


I.s  yijiir  ])r(»(Iiu’t  represented  in  this  outstanflinj^ly  ])ros- 
])erous  market  <»f  the  entire  country? 

.\re  you  ai)])ealing  to  the  nearly  l.DDO.fXX)  jteople  here, 
who.  with  an  effective  huyinij  income  of  S607.221 .000  spent 
>S432.54().0(X)  last  year  for  commodities  and  In.xuries? 

Only  ()Xi'.  news])a])er  is  needed  to  effectively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  cover  this  market.  The  QU.WTITV  and 
OU.KLITY  of  the  circulation  of  'I'llK  ST.\K.  Pweniiij^^ 
and  Sunday,  .ijive  influential  covera»>[e. 

Cbenms  ^tar 


Ni-w  ^  ork  Ottiri' 
IIAN  .\.  <  .\KKOI.I. 

no  K.  fjiiii  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


riiimtco  Oltiro 
J.  K  M  TZ 
Triliiiiif^  Towit 
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agriclltikal 

I)F.I’.4RT>IENT 
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This  is  Ih.-  hirsr.sl  (iov.riiintn; 

Olli.c  Hiiil.limr  m  Ihc  worlil  imilir 
om-  roof,  .•oiihiinini.'  1  .-JOhOdO  s.,u:ir. 
anil  o.-.  iliucil  by  li.44-.;  i  nil.lo.v.-.  s. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


By  T.  S.  raVIN 


The  Young  Hopefuls 


Newspaper  promotion  is  a  specialized 


Michigan's  Thumb 

CREDIT  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 

Times-Herald  with  an  excellent 
market  data  book,  unusual  and  out¬ 
standing  for  a  newspaper  in  its  circu¬ 
lation  class — about  25,000.  Just  to 
show  you  how  little  we  know  about 
this  great  country  of  ours,  we  had 
nev'er  heard  of  Michigan’s  Thumb 


THIS  is  the  .season  of  the  year  when  advertising  and  therefore  ^^is  folder  hit 


the  young  hopefuls  come  knocking  specialized  training^  . . . 

at  the  door.  Somebody  has  evidently  ^  i  •  A  i**'  called  and  we  have  our  own 

told  them  that  there  are  lots  of  oppor-  young  hopefuls  should  keep  in  mind.  why- but  we  think  Promotion 

tunities  in  newspaper  promotion  be-  ®  ^  regar  newspa  Manager  Jacques  Caldwell  should 

cause  it  seems  that  this  year  there  are  P"f.  ^  good  place  to  train  for  ad-  us  somewhere  in  his  copy, 

more  of  them  knocking  at  the  door  careers.  ay  e  ey  ar^  Times-Herald’s  folder  offers  a 

than  ever.  All  they  want  is  an  oppor-  Certain  y  some  o  e  es  a  ver  ismg  clear  picture  of  its  market,  its 

tunity  to  show  what  they  can  do.  All  5  newspapers.  u  we  avajjable  resources  and  its  potentiali- 

they  want  is  a  chance  to  grow  up  and  ^hink  that  a  small  agency  is  a  better  was  just  a  slip-up  in 

gain  experience  under  competent  P  u  ®  the  folder  we  got.  but  it  seemed  to  us 

direction,  “under  someone  like  you,  newspaper  is  the  best  place  to  learn  was  just  one  page  missing — an 

Irrtrwirc  wViat  if*c  nil  nhniif  nnH  pnn  newspaper  promotion.  infr«H..r.tnrvr  r»ncr<a  tVinf  wotilH  Viavi^ 


Evidently  that  is  what  the  Port  Huron 
area  is  called  and  we  have  our  own 
idea  why— but  we  think  Promotion 
Manager  Jacques  Caldwell  should 
have  told  us  somewhere  in  his  copy. 


gain  experience  under  compieteni 
direction,  “under  someone  like  you, 
who  knows  what  it's  all  about  and  can 
help  me  learn  what  it’s  all  about,  too.’’ 

Which  is  by  way  of  introduction  to 


Heart  of  Chicago 


a  question  that  undoubtedly  crosses  ONCE  again  from  the  Chicago  Eve- 


introductory  page  that  would  have 
.led  us  more  easily  into  the  Port 
Huron  story. 


promotion 


ning  American  comes  a  jumbo-size  More  Crusading 


whenever  he  interviews  one  of  the  presentation  th^  s^t  of  takes  the  possible  that  so  soon 


young  hopefuls-u^hat  kind  of  tram-  breath  away.  The  Heart  of  the  Chi-  ^  Lo^  Louisiana 

ing  should  newspaper  promotion  cago  Market  is  a  study  of  Chicago  headlines  again  with 

people  have?  There  are  probably  as  families  that  breaks  them  down  into  has-and 

many  answers  to  this  question,  and  three  major  economic  groups.  The  be  some 

as  many  prejudices  about  it.  as  there  middle  group  it  appears,  is  the  most  crusading  on  the  part  of  the  New  Or- 
are  promotion  men  and  women.  numer^  and  does  the  most  spend-  Times-Picayune.  An  effective 

Its  an  interesting  and  importan  mg.  This  group,  the  American  calls  „  ^int  leaflet  is  put  out  by  the 


after  Huey  Long’s  death,  Louisiana 


some  of  the  reason  seems  to  be  some 
crusading  on  the  part  of  the  New  Or- 


question,  and  we’d  like  to  know  what  “the  heart  of  the  market.”  Its  study  Times-Picayune  showing  its  part  i 


the  affair  of  the  missing  university 


to  air  a  prejudice  or  two. 

Train  in  City  Room 

In  our  humble  opinion,  the  city 


you  think  about  It  For  one  thing,  shows  that  the  American  s  circulation  affair  of  the  missing  university 

y-our  opmions-if  they  are  what  we  pretty  much  concentrates  on  this  president  “Has  anyone  seen  Smitty?” 

think  they  will  be-would  help  along  heart.  Accompanying  the  big  presen-  ^^ich  should  have  done  the  circula- 

our  feeble  campaign  to  get  the  jour-  tation  is  a  smaller  handbook  which  department  some  noticeable  good. 

nalism  schools  to  give  more  attention  explains  in  detail  the  statistical  and 

to  training  people  for  newspaper  pro-  research  procedure  used  in  getting  p  Vic'to 

motion  work.  Meanwhile,  we’d  like  and  substantiating  the  figures.  It’s 

to  air  a  prejudice  or  two.  altogether  a  most  impressive  job,  and  ADD  TO  your  list  of  newspapers  that 

Train  in  City  Room  one  that  we  recommend  to  all  promo-  give  visitors  to  the  plant  booklets 

Tr,  managers  for  careful  study.  It  is  explaining  all  they  have  seen  the 

tnr>m  ic  tho  training  ffrniind  for  ®  Splendid  example,  we  think,  of  how  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 
room  IS  the  best  traini^  ground  for  '^get  information  advertisers  want  and  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning 

^nd%f  how  to  present  it  to  them  to  News.  “The  Story  Within”  is  the  title 
IS  the  heart  of  the  newspaper.  In  it  advantage.  carried  by  the  Journal-Bulletin  piece, 

you  learn  what  makes  a  newspaper  , .u •  u  •  ,  ,,  o- 

and  what  makes  it  great.  You  learn  In  sharp  contrast  is  a  4-page  leaflet  1 

why  people  read  newspapers  and  how  issued  by  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  pub-  oiwori  wor  f  t  ^  ^ 

close  the  newspaper  is  to  people  and  Ushers’  representatives,  on  behalf  of  off 

their  everyday  lives  and  affairs.  Add  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  This  shows  hurricane  of  1938  was  cover^. 

to  what  you  get  in  the  city  room  some  that  the  middle  and  high  income  ?!  1 

knowledge  of  advertising  and  adver-  families  in  Minneapiolis  do  80'%-  of  the  ,  „  ^  *  ct  if  ^ 

tising  practice,  why  advertisers  use  buying,  and  that  the  Journal’s  circu-  u„!f'!.,,fi  ^  fj'  n 

newspapers,  how  they  buy  newspaper  Iftion  is  concentrated  among  them. 


eatest  advantage.  carried  by  the  Journal-Bulletin  piece. 

In  sharp  contrast  is  a  4-page  leaflet  "'hich  is  well  written  and  well  ihus- 
med  bv  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  nub-  h’^ted.  Interesting  are  a  couple  of 


space — and  some  knowledge  of  how  Although  not  as  detailed  as  the  mate- 
newspapers  and  newspaper  space  are  rial  in  the  Chicago  American’s  study, 
sold — and  you  have  the  essential  back-  the  information  here  presented  is 
ground  for  a  career  in  newspaper  pro-  equally  valuable  to  the  advertiser, 
motion.  But  the  presentation  of  it  is  nowhere 

Fundamental  to  effective  advertising  near  as  impressive,  as  exciting,  as  in- 
or  promotion  is  a  thorough  knowledge  viting. 


buying,  and  that  the  Journal’s  circu-  staff,  but  this  should  have 

lation  is  concentrated  among  them,  Dallas 

Although  not  as  detailed  as  the  mate-  News  booklet.  Making  a  Metropoh- 
rial  in  the  Chicago  American’s  study,  Newspa^r,  tehs  its  story  very 
the  information  here  presented  is  the  booklet  ^ems  to  lack 

equally  valuable  to  the  advertiser.  that  pictures  give.  The  few 

But  the  presentation  of  it  is  nowhere  drawings  that  are  used  are 


little  if  any  of  its  popularity  by  beiag 
overdone.  The  questions  plug  the 
Record.  Example:  “Do  you  know  that 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  coined  58,980.. 
000  dimes  in  1938?  And  that  any  six 
of  them  would  bring  you  the  Record 
for  a  whole  month?”  Naturally,  there 
is  a  renewal  blank  on  the  back  of  the 
folder. 

■ 

Credits  Another  Paper 
With  Coast  Cleanup 

In  the  first  article  on  community 
service  by  NEA  member  papers,  run 
recently  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  the 
Oroville  (Cal.)  Mercury-Register  wis 
reported  to  have  campaigned  vigor¬ 
ously  to  stimulate  grand  jury  action  on 
evidence  of  crookedness  in  county 
offices.  A  letter  to  Editor  &  Publishu 
from  W.  S.  Grant,  business  manager 
Merced  (Cal.)  Sun-Star,  states  that 
“in  the  interests  of  the  staff  of  the 
Gridley  Daily  Globe”  (suspended  last 
year),  it  should  be  explained  'that 
the  Gridley  Globe  and  not  the  Oroville 
Mercury-Register  did  the  job”  of 
cleaning  up  Butte  County. 

“In  one  instance  only,”  writes  Mr 
Grant,  “did  the  Mercury -Register  put 
up  a  fight  and  that  was  against  Super¬ 
visor  Toland  who  ran  for  Sheriff  and 
was  defeated.  The  Mercury-Register 
did  fight  Toland  bitterly — they  did  do 
a  good  job  in  that  instance.” 

■  ’’i.- 

FORMS  NEW  SERVICE 

A  new  type  of  business  service 
which  includes  a  complete  study  and 
survey  of  all  methods  and  operation; 
of  average  and  larger  offices,  designed 
to  provide  greater  office  efficiency  and 
reduce  overhead  operating  expenses 
has  been  formed  in  Detroit  by  C.  S 
Woolard,  former  newspaper  man  and 
more  recently  with  United  Motors 
Service,  Inc.,  Detroit,  a  division  d 
General  Motors.  It  is  known  as  Of¬ 
fice  Survey  Service,  1709  Ford  Build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Woolard  for  eight  years 
was  with  the  business  department  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  resigning  in  1919  to  become 
associated  with  the  Detroit  News. 


of  the  product. 


thorough  However,  we’re  glad  to  see  even  as 


well  enough,  but  they  give  the  'oookiet 
an  old-fashioned  text-booky  feeling 
that  doesn’t  fit. 


knowledge  of  newspapers  is  gained  simple  a  piece  as  this  from  the  Minne- 
not  by  reading  them  or  advertising  in  apolis  Journal  devoted  to  this  kind  of 


them,  but  by  helping  to  make  them. 


market  analysis.  Every  study  of  this  A  CLEVER  little  gag  is  the  folder  the 
It  s  a  lot  easier  to  do  a  good  advertis-  kind  that  helps  the  advertiser  spend  Philadelphia  Record  sends  subscrib¬ 
ing  job  for  shoes  or  cosmetics  than  for  his  money  more  wisely  helps  adver-  ers  two  weeks  before  their  subscrip- 
newspapers;  it’s  always  a  lot  easier  tising  and,  naturally,  everything  that  tions  expire.  It’s  in  the  form  of  a  quiz, 
to  sell  something  tangible  than  some-  helps  advertising  helps  newspapers,  an  entertainment  which  seems  to  lose 
thing  intangible  that  has  to  be  reduced  We’ve  said  that  before,  but  it  bears 


WINS  FLOAT  PRIZE 

A  first  prize  of  $50  cash  for  the  tei 
industrial  float  in  the  Watsonville. 
Cal.,  Fourth  of  July  Parade  went  to 
the  Morning  Sun  of  that  city  for  its 
giant  canvas  Page  One — 15  by  8  feet- 
carrying  humorous  and  “gag”  head¬ 
lines.  Behind  the  float  came  W 
baby  buggies,  pushed  by  Morning 
Sun  carriers,  throwing  copies  of  the 
July  4  issue  to  the  crowd.  On  the 
baby  buggies  were  cards  reading- 
“Watsonville’s  Fastest  -  Growing 
‘Sun’.” 


Gilbert  P.  Farrar 

.Ampriras  Premier  DesifStier  of  Modern  JSetvsimper  Mnke-Vp 
420  LEXINGTON  .WENI  E.  NEW  YORK 


■A" Twelve  Larjie  Metropolitan 
Daily  Newspapers  have  reeeiitly 
Been  Restyled  hy  (iilhert  R  Farrar 

Only  Two  More  Assifjninents 
('an  Be  Taken  Dnriii"  19.39 


to  concrete  terms  before  it  can  be  sold,  repeating. 


Il4»  y«»ii  lidicvt^  KN'IIW  wlial  y4»ii*v4‘ 

...  iinl«‘*«N  V4»ii  TKI.I. 


Do  you  know  that  local  mcr- 
chatits  don’t  know  what  you've 
got?  Do  yon  know  that  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  forgetting? 
Do  those  two  shots  sound  silly. 
imhclicTablc.^  Business  men  don't 
know  what  you've  got  and  many 
of  them  will  never  know  .  .  .  un- 
les>  yon  tell  and  retell  tliein.  Tliose 
men  wlio  sliould  (and  <lon't )  ad¬ 
vertise  in  your  newspaiH-r .  have 
set  ideas  regarding  yon  and  your 
newspaper  that  should  rock  your 
complacenct'.  They  ilon't  even 
'  know  the  meaning  of  your  word 
I  eireulation :  they  don’t  and  can't 


vi.-.nalize  a  thousand  new  >paii«r5 
as  a  thousand  homes,  a'  three 
tlionsand  buyers;  tliey  don’t  dream 
of  sitting  with  you  in  tlie  laps  of 
three  thousands  to  tell  their  story 
while  you  tell  your  news  story. 
They  say:  "advertising  is  no  good; 
it  costs  too  much".  \\’hat  are  you 
dointi  alxnit  it?  Radio  is  doing 
jilenty !  Can  your  local  men  corn- 
hat  that  and  .serve  vour  adver- 


OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO 


in  equipment,  accessories 
and  supplies  that  the 


NEWS 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

NEEDS 


15  West  J7th  St.,  NewYork  City 


luorescent  Light  Is 
loon  to  Photography 

By  JACK  PRICE 

,0LUnON 


AP  Staff  Photograph¬ 
er  B.  I.  Sanders'  shot 
of  Dr.  James  M. 
Sm  ith,  former  L.S.U. 
president,  shown  In 
"The  Shadow  of  the 
Law"  reflected  on 
glass  window  of  car 
in  which  he  was 
returned  to  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  last  weelt. 


the  news  photography  short  course 
to  be  held  on  the  University  of  Iowa 
ted  in  the  adoption  of  a  fluore-  campus,  Iowa  City,  In.,  July  "7,  23 
light  that  promises  to  relegate  and  29  under  the  auspices  of  the 
jther  lighting  methods  to  oblivion,  school  of  journalism  and  the  exten- 
issively  we  have  seen  the  archaic  sion  division.  Demonstrations  of  the 
light  superseded  by  the  arc  light,  use  of  the  flashlight,  both  outdoors  and 
this  eventually  topped  by  the  indoors,  will  be  given  by  cxpcric.'.cnd 
■,xr-Hewitt  mercury-vapor  lamp  tubes  each  now  being  constructed 
the  high-watt  incandescent  bulbs,  will  be  employed  in  later  experiments 
eveloped  in  the  laboratories  of  for  side  and  back  lighting  and  the  re- 
-ral  Electric  Co.,  the  amazing  new  suits  reported  in  these  columns, 
vicfnt  tubes  hold  high  promise  Aside  from  the  quality  of  the  light 
completely  revolutionizing  con-  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature 
j,jrary  methods  of  studio  lighting,  of  this  new  fluorescent  tube  is  the  re¬ 
light  from  these  tubes  is  the  Auction  in  electric  current  consump- 
-st  approximation  of  the  true  tion  and  the  highly  welcome  absence 
r.  light  ever  produced  artificially,  of  heat.  The  actinic  ray  values  of  the 
a  table  of  color  temperatures  of  light  open  a  wide  field  for  conjecture 
light  sources  prepared  by  the  once  the  tubes  are  generally  employed 
cral  Electric  Co.  and  listing  19  in  photography, 
sources,  the  daylight  fluorescent 
output  is  expressed  at  6,500  de- 
-  Kelvin,  the  third  highest  in  the 
and  exceeded  only  by  blue  sky 
:  carbon  dioxide.  The  noon  sun 
only  5,300  such  degrees.  In  tone 
;  actual  thermostatic  reading  it  is 
^^iinparatively  cold  light.  One  may 
jnder  it  indefinitely  before  even  the 
vst  heat  is  felt. 

Ideal  Light  Intensity 
Cl  recent  photographic  experiments 
•.acted  with  a  single  bank  of  eight 
in.  fluorescent  tubes  an  extmordi- 
:  distribution  of  light  of  ideal  in¬ 
ly  was  noted,  and  negatives  of 
•ptionally  fine  modelling  were 
iined.  Other  experiments  in  color 
:  graphy  resulted  in  equally  un- 
transparencies  with  an  unbe- 
-ale  reduction  in  light  volume  as 
'Cared  with  what  is  ordinarily  re- 


the  Florida  keys  when  more  than  200 
war  veterans  camping  in  Snake  Creek 
were  killed,  furnishing  him  with  one 
LOUISIANA'S  biggest  news  story  of  his  “best  scoops.”  It  was  a  picture 
since  the  assassination  of  Senator  of  the  bodies  of  36  veterans  being 
Huey  P.  Long,  exposure  of  a  gigantic  cremated  in  one  huge  pile  made  in 
financial  scandal  the  face  of  threats  of  bodily  injury 
at  L.  S.  U.  and  and  loss  of  his  camera.  He  made  the 
the  international  shot  anyway  and  ran  for  a  car  where 
he  had  left  a  friend  who  had  kept  the 
motor  running.  They  drove  to  Miami 
and  moved  the  exclusive  shot  via 
Wirephoto.  The  Baton  Rouge  shot 
also  was  serviced  by  Wirephoto. 
gave  ■ 

USE  PHOTOS  IN  TRIAL 

Exclusive  photographs  taken  by 
I.  Russell  Sorgi,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  photographer,  at  the  scene 
of  a  murder  in  Ft.  Erie,  Ont.,  are  being 
used  by  the  Canadian  prosecutor  at 
preliminary  hearings  and  will  be  used 
at  the  trial  of  a  defendant  now  in  cus¬ 
tody.  Both  Sorgi  and  George  J.  Butler. 
Buffalo  Evening  News  photographer, 
who  took  photographs  at  the  morgue, 
are  being  used  as  prosecution  wit¬ 
nesses. 


Camera  Knights 


flight  and  sur¬ 
render  of  the  re¬ 
signed  univer- 
s  i  t  y  president, 

Dr.  James  Mon¬ 
roe  Smith, 

B.  I.  Sanders, 
staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the 
Associated  Press 
Atlanta  Bureau, 
the  chance  to 
shoot  "The 
a  picture  creat¬ 
ing  much  favorable  comment  through¬ 
out  the  nation  last  week. 

Sanders,  who  has  been  with  the  .  ,  i  ."  ,  — 

cedure.  George  Yates  will  demon-  AP  since  September,  1934,  made  the  ®  P  o  ograp  s  at  the 

strate  the  posing  and  taking  of  typical  unique  shot  showing  Dr.  Smith  and 
news  .shots.  Marshall  Sauers  will  his  wife  in  a  car,  its  window  shut, 
speak  on  the  work  of  the  newspaper  with  the  face  of  a  police  officer  clearly 
art  department;  and  Kenneth  Clayton,  reflected  on  the  glass  of  the  window, 
of  the  Register’s  rotogravure  depart-  overshadowing  the  original  subjects, 
ment,  will  discuss  editing  pictures.  The  picture  wasn’t  an  accident,  San- 
■  ders  said.  Dr.  Smith  refused  to  pose 

St.  Paul  Cameraman  and  he  ran  for  the  car  to  get  what  he 

1  j  i  TJ  •  could  through  the  car  window.  As 

lilCiCea  at  Ixearing  he  Ufted  his  camera,  a  regular  3'4x4V4 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  10 — Elmore  Speed  Graphic,  he  saw  the  reflection 
Martin,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  photogra-  of  the  police  officer  standing  nearby 
pher,  was  initiated  July  7  into  the  in  the  car  window  and  he  "shot  for 
corps  of  news  cameramen  “kicked  in  that  particularly.” 

line  of  duty.”  Sanders  began  newspaper  work  in 

Covering  arraignments  of  72  re-  the  advertising  department  of  the 
sort  owners  in  a  s’ot  machine  cleanup  Atlanta  Constitution,  became  inter¬ 
in  the  vacation  country  of  northern  ested  in  press  photography  and  left 
Minnesota,  Martin  was  seized  by  two  his  job  to  do  the  work  of  his  choice 

burly  men  at  the  door  of  a  hall  in  getting  a  staff  job  with  the  Constitu- 

Brainerd.  Minn.,  where  many  of  the  tion.  After  four  years’  service  with 
defendants  had  congregated  after  the  daily  he  joined  the  AP. 
quitting  the  courtroom  in  a  huff  with-  He  says  his  most  interesting  assign- 

out  waiting  to  be  arraigned.  ment  was  the  1937  flood  when  he  was 

The  attackers  grabbed  Martin’s  assigned  to  several  towns  along  the 
arms,  kicked  him  and  ordered  him  Missi.ssippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  He  cov- 
to  “get  out  of  here  and  stay  out.”  ered  the  1935  Labor  Day  hurricane  in 


I'  the  experiments  conducted  in  the 
• of  this  writer  perfect  negatives 
■e  produced  with  a  4x5  Speed 
«phic  fitted  with  a  13.5  cm.  stand- 
Zeiss  f.4.5  lens  stopped  down  to 
'  using  both  the 


new  Eastman 
-  '  Ortho  and  Panchro  Press  films, 
at  1  25th  of  a  second  at  six 
Dufay  color  shots  made  with 
5x7  camera  under  this  bank  of 
tubes  were  perfectly  timed  at 
•  full  second  at  f.5.6,  using  a  10-in. 
of  f.4.5  speed.  The  shadow  side 
’«  subjects  were  illuminated  by 
"  lion,  using  white  cloth  to  give 
’^tter  balance. 

‘*0  supplementary  banks  of  four 


Because  Its  Fractions 
Were  Clearly  Printed 

This  one  paper  enjoyed  almost 
a  monopoly  of  financial  adver¬ 
tising.  A  small  fraction  can 
mean  a  great  deal  in  a  market 
report  and  bankers  and  brokers 
stuck  loyally  to  the  medium 
which  gave  them  accurate 
figures  without  eyestrain — score 
another  for  Certified  reading 
quality. 


New  6-E  Flash  bulbs 

STOP  ACTION! 


Three  types  of  "peaks”  fit  all 
press  needs  for  better  syn¬ 
chronized  shots: 

1A  peak  for  high  speed  shots  (and 
•  all  focal-plane  use)... in  the  new 
G  •  E  Focal  •  Plane  No.  1  and  30 
. . .  t/esigned (or  curtain  shutter  use 

2  A  peak  for  all  around  use... in 
•  G-E  Synchro-Press  No.  16  and  7. 

3  A  peak  for  extra  covering  power 
•  ...in  G-E  Synchro-Press  No.  2  1 
and  1 1. 

.  ..plus  safely-jacketed  bulbs  and 
uni  quailed  uniformity  in  liming. 

GENERAL  0  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


monarch  II 

*>3kes  the  finest 
MATS 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  om 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  theU.S.A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAI  CDRPDRAIION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


te  for  8-page  bulletin  which  il- 
r*te«  Hoe’s  Special  Six  Features. 

H-  hoe  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

®“t  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISH! 


Ernie  Bushmiller  Renews 
United  Feature  Contract 


plant  to  district  distributing  stations 
or  to  route  agents,  and  those  who 
serve  newsstands. 

Freed  also  from  the  provisions  of 


Va.  Press  to  Hear 
Robert  McLean,  Lewis 


Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  Washin^J 


the  Social  Security  Act,  under  the  correspondent  for  the  Lottdon  Ti- 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  JR. 


same  conditions,  are  carriers  for  Shop¬ 
ping  News. 


will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  J 
banquet  which  will  conclude  the  '1 


Amendments  adopted  by  the  House  annual  convention  of  the  Vir; 


ERNIE  BUSHMILLER  this  week  years  has  been  distributed  by  Esquire 


signed  a  new  long-term  contract  Features. 
with  United  Feature  Syndicate,  which 

distributes  his  popular  little-girl  Inside.  Looking  Outl 
comic  strip  and  Sunday  page,  BEFORE  Preston  Grover.  Washington 
■  Nancy,  to  about  150  newspapers.  columnist,  went  on  vacation,  he 

For  Bushmiller,  who  is  in  his  early  asked  Washington  headliners  to  carry 
thirties,  the  new  contract  continues  3^,  current  issues 


carriers;  in  fact  it  was  apprehended 
in  some  circles  that  the  action  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  might  have  been 
{•bridged  in  some  degree  by  a  provi¬ 
sion  making  indepiendent  contractors 


columnist,  went  on  vacation,  he  subject  to  the  law,  under  certain  cir- 
asked  Washington  headliners  to  carry  cumstances. 


an  association  that  began  when  he 
was  only  17.  When  scarcely  out  of 


of  the  Washington  Daybook,  issued 
by  the  AP  Feature  Service,  are  writ- 


the  short-pants  age,  he  start^  his  such  men  as  Assistant  Secre- 

strip  for  the  York  World,  and  ^.j,y  Johnson,  Farm  Security 


Those  who  shared  an  opposite  view 
pointed  out.  however,  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  affected  only  persons  who  per- 


22  at  The  Homestead.  Hot  Spr: 
Va.  Governor  Homer  A.  Holt, 
West  V'irginia,  will  be  an  honor  :, 
at  this  dinner. 

Virginia  Associated  Press  me.r.  -t 
will  entertain  AP  members  fr 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Ci 
bia  at  a  banquet  Friday  night,  at  wh  l 
Robert  McLean,  publisher,  Plulctf] 
pliia  Bulletin,  who  is  president  of  :j 


formed  the  independent  contractor  AP,  will  be  the  principal  speaker 


continued  with  the  new  proprietors  Administrator  Alexander, 


when  the  paper  was  sold  to  Scripps-  Minority  Lea. 
Howard  in  1931,  its  syndicate  depart-  vVheeler.  M( 
ment  going  to  United  Features. 

Started  os  Copy-Boy  side  view  of  1 

Red-headed,  blue-eyed,  and  invari¬ 
ably  merry,  Bushmiller  has  never  had  New  Novel 
but  one  occupation — drawing  comic  NEW  no 
strips.  He  got  his  start  as  a  copy -boy  Ride”  bv  I 


Minority  Leader  Martin,  and  Senator  ptte 
Wheeler.  Most  of  the  pinch-hitters  tion 
are  using  the  column  to  present  an  in¬ 
side  view  of  their  jobs.  — 


service  as  a  “principal  occupation.” 
Newspaper  carriers,  they  submitted, 
Ettend  school  as  a  principal  occupa- 


A  NEW  novel.  “Love  Thumbs  .A 
Ride,”  by  Priscilla  Wayne,  is  being 


on  the  World,  and  for  ihree  years,  distributed  by  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
quite  secretly,  attended  art  claves  at  Tribune  Syndicate. 


Free  Press  Discussed 
At  Virginia  Institute 

The  real  danger  to  a  free  press  in  a 


The  work  of  the  AN  PA  bureau  i 
advertising  will  be  detailed  in  an  ii 
dress  Friday  afternoon  by  Allen  ! 
Sikes,  New  York  City,  eastern  n-.i- 
ager  of  the  bureau.  At  the  same  .*s 
sion  a  di.scussion  of  newspaper  typ.-{ 
raphy  and  makeup  will  be  W  a 
John  E.  Allen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  eda 
of  Linotype  News. 

Virginia  newspapermen  appear: 


free  country  is  not  propaganda  alone,  on  the  program  include:  William  .d 


the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Even  his  family  didn’t  know  what  he  Features 

was  UP  to.  And  then  one  day,  he 

suddenly  announced  that  he  was  an  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  an 


but  propaganda  with  censorship, 
"which  is  propaganda  in  reverse,” 
speakers  on  July  12  in  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  at  the  University  of 


kinson,  managing  editor  of  li 
Roanoke  Times;  Robert  Lane  Ande: 
son,  publisher,  Marion  Democrat  a 
Smyth  County  News;  and  A.  Pobb;:. 


Virginia’s  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  Jr.,  publisher,  Hopewell  News.  S.xiJ 


It  is  typical  of  Bushmiller  that  when  features  have  been  added  to  its  port- 
he  made  his  announcement  he  was  folio.  They  are  Man  s  Clothes  by 


nounced  this  week  that  three  new  held  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  agreed.  W.  Holt,  Jr.,  Norfolk,  a  former  r.e 


“Propaganda,  the  Press,  and  the  Pub-  pxaperman  and  now  advertising 


ready.  The  history  of  “Nancy”  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  pattern. 

’’Nancy”  First  Appeared  in  1934 

“Nancy,”  Bushmiller ’s  chubby  little 
girl  character,  first  appeared  in  his  strip 


Phil  Lansdale,  ‘Today’s  Problems”  by 
Ruth  Campbell  and  “Movie  Stars  at 
Home”  by  Ann  Marsters. 


lie,”  was  the  topic. 


ager  of  a  chain  grocery  company. 


Participants  in  the  forum  included  another  speaker 


Virginius  Dabney,  editor,  Richmond  Harris,  managing  editor  of  the  N  l 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch;  Oscar  W.  Rie-  folk  Virginian-Pilot,  will  be  t  d 
gel,  professor  and  director  of  the  Lee  master  at  the  banquet. 

Memorial  Journalism  Foundation  at  _ 


Personals 


in  1934  The' feature  was  then  called  FRANK  WILLARD,  creator  of  “Moon  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and 


“Fritzi  Ritz,”  starring  a  pretty  girl 
heroine.  But  once  “Nancy”  appeared. 


for  the  Chicago  Tribune-  Bruce  Bliven,  editor.  The  New  Re- 


New  York  News  Syndicate,  is  on  public. 


Bushmiller  found  he  couldn’t  leave  vacation  at  Green  Lake,  Wis.  .  A1 


BANS  GRUESOME  PHOTd 

Most  newspaper  readers,  at  least 


. . .  _ _  _  ^  More  propaganda  is  sometimes  the  Rome,  N.  Y.,  don’t  care  to  see  or 

her  out.  Posen,  who  draws  “Sweeney  &  Son”  most  effective  answer  to  propaganda,  their  children  see  gruesome  phorj 

And  when,  in  mid-1938,  Bushmiller  spending  his  vacation  at  Malibu  Prof.  Riegel  said.  He  called  for  prop-  graphs  in  a  newspaper.  That’s 

announced  that  he  wanted  to  turn  the  Beach,  Cal.  .  .  .  Zack  Mosely,  creator  aganda  to  be  presented  imoartially  the  Daily  Sentinel  found  when  1 

strip  over  to  “Nancy,”  lock,  stock  and  of  “Smilin'  Jack."  was  the  guest  of  in  a  forum  open  to  all  comers,  all  sides  painted  out  the  face  and  upper  part : 

barrel,  again  he  was  ready.  A  rare,  if  Elmira  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  question  involved.  Freedom  an  accidental  drowning  victim  in  on 

not  unprecedented,  change  in  name  Soaririg  Society  of  America  for  only  one  kind  of  propaganda  is  of  its  spot  news  pictures  published  re 

was  made;  the  comic  strip  which  was  ‘^“rmg  the  National  Glider  Meet  held  dictatorship,  he  asserted.  He  lauded  cently.  More  than  70^^  of  the  daily 

alreadv  nonular  under  the  title  of  there  several  days  ago.  He  went  this  nation’s  free  press.  readers,  invited  to  see  the  unretouck.e 


already  popular  under  the  title  of  there  several  days  a^.  He  went 
“Fritzi  Ritz”  took  the  new  title  of  soaring  with  Lt.  L.  B  Barringer  m  a 


readers,  invited  to  see  the  unretouck.ei 


“Nancy”  and  became  more  popular.  "^w  lyi^  ^-pmee  sa  ipiane  ana  n 

Ernie  works  hard  over  his  ideas,  **  following  day  Zc 

because  he’s  hard  to  please.  He  dis-  Qualified  for  h^  student  glider  licei 
cards  five  notions  for  every  one  he  ^nd  made  his  first  solo  in  a  glider, 
considers  worth  carrying  to  a  finish.  Paul  Harrison,  Hollywood  writer  for 
Father  Wa$  a  Cartooni»t  ^EA  Service,  recently  pulled  the  stunt 


in  the  making  of  Ernie  Bushmiller’s  ^ 

career.  In  his  father  s  family,  who  somewhere  about  18  months 
are  German,  he  has  a  grandfather  who  t>  u  tr 
owned  and  published  a  newspaper  in  .  lu*  cm  ^ 

Eberfeld;  and  a  grandmother  who  was  ^.hbie  an  Slate  for  Unitei 


soaring  with  Lt.  L.  B.  Barringer  in  a  Dabney,  during  a  round-table  picture  at  the  paper's  office,  were  > 

new  type  2-place  sailplane  and  flew  discussion,  stated  that  “the  gullibility  that  opinion  after  seeing  the  origLia 
it  1.200  feet,  "^e  following  day  Zack  of  the  American  people  is  a  surprising  Decision  on  publication  of  the  pictufl 
qualified  for  his  student  glider  license  distressing  phenomenon,”  and  was  left  to  Fritz  S.  Updike,  city  eoM 

and  made  his  first  solo  in  a  glider,  added:  “Instead  of  recognizing  the  who  made  the  shot.  As  acting  pk 
Paul  Harrison,  Hollywood  writer  for  Fascist  propagandists  in  our  midst  tographer  he  wanted  to  run  it,  he  sa: 
NEA  Service,  recently  pulled  the  stunt  for  what  they  are,  the  agents  of  the  but  as  city  editor  he  ruled  that  a 
„  jT.  '  ,  V.  j  u  j  having  his  three-year-old  son  in-  Nazis,  we  treat  them  only  too  often  wouldn’t  want  his  young  childrail 

iVT  terview  Miss  Sandra  Henville,  Holly-  as  though  they  were  patriotic  Ameri-  see  it.  The  readers  bore  him  out 

wood  star,  whose  age  we  guess  to  be  cans  whose  utterances  are  entitled  to  ^ 

somewhere  about  18  months.  credence.” 


see  it.  The  readers  bore  him  out 


Raeburn  Van  Buren,  who  does  Asserting  that  “civil  liberties  today 


successful  novelist.  Ernie’s  father  •syndicate,  is  off  on  a  three-week  va- 


Abbie  an’  Slats”  for  United  Feature  are  fighting  a  losing  fight  throughout 


A  CORRECTION 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  story  in 


was  a  cartoonist,  and  his  quick  and  Ozarks,  at 


engaging  wit  may  be  traced  to  his  Pirieville,  Mo.  His  farm  was  us^  by 


mother,  who  is  Irish.  J"®  company  on  lo, 

A  few  years  ago  Bushmiller  ac-  Jesse  James  last  year, 
cepted  a  tempting  offer  from  Harold  “ 

Lloyd,  the  motion  picture  comedian,  CamerS  Exempt  frOIIl 
to  create  comedy  situations  for  the  ,  1  « 

screen.  This  assignment  held  Ernie  SGCUnty  Act  by  SoiiatG 

in  Hollywood  the  better  part  of  a  ,,,  t  i  n 

j  -.u  .u  .•  .  f  .u  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  12  —  By 

year,  and  with  the  enticements  of  the  •«  1  .u  c  ^ 


the  movie  company  on  location  filming  ty,  and  that  the  newspapers  they  read  quired  by  Thomas  Lament 


are  dictated  by  their  governments.  The  date  was  1918. 


Art 

Features 


SYNDICATE 


film 'capital,  the  yearning  often  beset  language,  the  ^nate  has  ex- 

him  to  abandon  drawing  and  become  '^e  Social  Security  Act 


FEATURES 


mill  Lu  ctL^uiiviiyii  viiawiiiK  ciiiu  f  11 

a  writer  for  the  movies.  But  he  knew  services  performed  by  newspaper  car- 


that  if  he  did.  he  would  have  no  time 


empted  from  the  Social  Security  Act  BRESSLER  ••Features  with  a  Yu‘ure 

services  ‘nerformed  hv  newsnaner  car  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  QUEEN  PEATITRES.  INC. 

fi!  «  Py /newspaper  car-  individualised  cartoon  service  ®pT‘ 

riers  under  the  age  of  18  years.  Bervinc  eolccUve  newspapers  lor  more  than  Philadelphia,  Pa* _ _ _ 

The  exemption  is  broader  than  that  ■'1  .'1*^“*^®  -.,  „  „  psvrnni nr.v  n.  Crane’s “case 

provided  by  administrative  order  is-  ”  "K,  -  ew  or  ,  .  .  illustrated.  •'•6-in-i'’ 

sued  by  the  Childrens  Bureau,  which  . . 

removed  from  the  act  only  those  car-  ntww9  mental  hygiene,  every  week. 

riers  who  do  not  call  at  the  publishing  cable.  Baekirround  of  cable  news  by  au-  Syndicate?  Ine.,  New  York.  _ . 

plant  for  their  copies.  No  such  limita-  thoritative  writers  from  all  comers  of  the  — ^ - - - - - TrviW^ 


for  comics — and  comics  won  out. 


PSVCHOLOOT.  Dr.  Crane's  "Case 


New  Syndicate 

PAUL  R.  JONES,  for  four  years  a 
sales  representative  for  McNaught 
Syndicate.  Inc.,  announced  this  week 


The  exemption  is  broader  than  that 
provided  by  administrative  order  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  which 
removed  from  the  act  only  those  car- 


tion  is  contained  in  the  Senate  amend-  Scrvtw,  Newton,  Mms. 


world.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News  KKLILIOI  .S;  •  Sl’CCESSFrL 


that  he  has  formed  his  own  service,  ment,  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
to  be  known  as  Jones  Syndicate,  Inc.  House  for  concurrence. 


Mr.  Jones  is  president  of  the  com-  _  _ -  _ _ —  _  - 

pany,  E.  M.  Jones,  his  wife,  is  edi-  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  indivi-  Wells  Features.  Bo,  2028,  Hollywood,  Cl. 

tor  and  treasurer,  and  F.  H.  Graham  duals  who  convey  newspapers  from  infokm.vtion  service — a  Good  .\nswi.r  these  times  in  the  weeki.v  Elks 
is  vice-president.  Among  the  features  one  point  to  another  for  resale.  Ap-  douhi^"p™  raXr'he  swarti.more.  I’a- - , 


_ _ _  MEXICAN  NEWS:  •'CAVALCADE  OP  MEX- 

concurrence.  iro'*  by  **Biir*  WelU  a  weekly  dispatch  from 

The  upper  house  provided  that  the  CITT.  Two  dollars  monthly.  Write 


Kdvar  Iv-Wiit  Jones'  iiiw?urational  ’ 
Holds  roadur  inte*r<‘st  tlaily.  Tni' 
KDITORS  WANT.  KHIbIoiin  ^ 

:iOO  Fourth  .\veiiiie,  V. 


KKLIGini  S.  A  far-lravell.sl 

iiolisl  as  a  foreign  eorn.slH'H'k'm-  '  jk 


serves  ,i  double  puriHisi. — it  has 


already  signed  is  “Hedda  Hopper’s  parently  covered  in  this  employment  >''>est  and  it  brings  m.aii.  The  oldest  and 


Hollywood.”  which  for  the  last  two  are  those  who  deliver  papers  from  the 


lai'tfesl  wrviee  of  this  kind  is  eondiieted  by 

Frederle  4.  Iluskin,  WashinRtoii,  I).  C. 


YOUR  FEATURE.  If  your  feature  “ 
writing,  it'a  worth  advertising. 
rates  in  SYNDICATE. 


the  world,”  Mr.  Bliven  told  the  insti-  June  24  issue  concerning  the  sale  • 
tute  that  something  like  1.300,000,000  the  A’euj  York  Post  to  George  Bacil 
people  now  have  practically  no  liber-  stated  that  the  Evening  Post 


I 


P.  Hall  Dies 
[ter  Fall  at 
Y.  Meeting 


Association,  died  July  7  in  Nassau  erick  Perry  Hall,  Jr.  and  John  A.  Hall, 
-pitsl.  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  11  days  after  His  sons  were  children  of  his  first 
had  suffered  a  fall  from  the  speak-  wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hall,  who  died  in 
,  dais  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  1932. 

,*  York  Associated  Dailies  and  the 
..York  State  Pubibhers'  Associa- 

at  Long  Beach,  L.  I.  AtiGnaaiic©  InclicatGS 

Oily  Living  Charter  Member  Foif  MuSt  Adveitise 

Mr  Hall,  who  at  the  time  of  his  .•  i  /  o 

(  oent  was  the  only  living  charter  _ _ ' 

-her  of  the  New  York  As.sociated  new.'-paper  publishers  point  out 

ies  fell  June  26  off  the  platform  ^  advertise, 

.he  sat  down  on  a  chair  near  the  Advertising  is  the  only  way  that  has 

)ust  after  he  had  received  a 

-mem^rship  badge  m  the  organ-  d  scores  or  hundreds 

.  He  suffered  a  fracture  of  he  something  they  can 

r:  hip  and  was  removed  to  the 
:;tal  He  responded  well  to  treat-  .  . 

and  was  believed  to  be  out  of  Publicity  Cannot  Do  Trick 

.  :er  until  July  .5  when  his  condi-  Advertising  directed  at  Joe  Doake.? 
;  ■  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  of  Keokuk  is  the  only  thing  that  can 

Hie  son  of  John  A.  Hall  and  Emily  really  help  Joe  make  up  his  mind 

7  Hall.  Mr.  Hall  succeeded  his  that  the  Fair  is  something  he  mu.st 

:':er  as  editor  of  the  Jamestown  see. 

.  'di  in  1886.  Publicity  cannot  do  that.  Although 

Then  the  New  York  State  Pub-  most  Fair  publicity  is  constructive, 
•r>'  Association  was  formed  in  there  is  still  enough  negative  pub- 
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26— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  6  PUBLISH! 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 
No.  125.  Fur  Stores 


IN  .\UGUST.  1038,  thi.s  column  was 

devoted  to  fur  store  advei’tising. 
Because  of  inquiries  received  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  felt  that 
an  earlier  column  on  fur  store  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  helpful  this  year  and 
might  assi.^t  many  local  salesmen  to 
sell  a  long-schedule  fur  campaign. 

What  Research  Taught  Us 

AS  STATED  in  our  previous  column, 

we  employed  two  shoppers  who,  in 
a  period  of  three  weeks,  visited  most 
of  the  better  retail  fur  stores  in  New 
York.  The  shoppers  were  instructed 
to  find  out  from  the  sales  people  who 
waited  on  them  how  the  shopper 
might  "sell"  her  father,  brother,  hus¬ 
band.  or  friend  the  idea  of  buying  an 
expensive  fur  garment  rather  than  an 
inexpensive  one — our  theory  being 
that  the  purchase  of  most  fur  gar¬ 
ments  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be 
O.K.'d  and  paid  for  by  some  man. 

Tliis  theory  proved  to  be  sound  be¬ 
cause  during  the  winter  of  19.38-39, 
as  well  as  in  May,  19.37.  fur  stores  in 
different  cities  followed  our  sugires- 
tions  and.  as  a  result,  showed  healthy 
increases  in  their  total  sales. 

Fur  Buyers 

ALL  TOO  OFTEN  copywriters  in  one 

advertisement  attempt  to  interest 
all  of  the  women  readers  of  a  given 
paper.  This  violates  the  practice  of 
the  editors  who,  for  more  than  two 
centuries  of  experimentation  have 
found  that  a  daily  paper,  to  hold  a 
large  audience,  must  plan  some  of 
its  stories  and  news  material  for  dif¬ 
ferent  age  groups  and  different  .sexes. 

In  New  York,  practically  all  of  our 
papers  print  on  the  first  or  second 
page  of  each  issue  a  catalogue  of  fea¬ 
tures  or  departments  in  the  paper. 
These  departments  cover  sports, 
recipes,  radio,  fiction,  financial,  death 
notices,  school  pages,  moving  pictures, 
resorts,  etc.,  etc. 

Selling  a  fur  coat,  cape,  scarf  or 
muff  to  a  young  business  woman 
whose  annual  income  is  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500  requires,  we  believe,  an  entirely 
different  type  of  copy  than  does  copy 
that  is  prepared  for  a  girl  of  the  same 
age  who  is  living  at  home  and  whose 
father  or  brother  or  mother  is  to  pay 
for  her  garment. 

Selling  a  fur  garment  to  a  young 
woman  who  has  been  married  one  or 
two  years  and  who  has  no  children, 
whose  husband's  income  may  be  from 
$1,500  to  $3,000,  requires  different 
copy  than  a  series  of  ads  that  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  married  woman  from  25 


A.  T.  HENDERSON  COMPANY.  INC. 

551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Phone  TAnderbUt  S-«760 

TRAVEL  EXPERTS 


Earopeu  Cmlset,  Toon  by  Steamer, 
Bail  and  Air — All-Expense  Independent 
Itineraries — Vo  Charge  for  Serriee 


European  Aepreaenfotfres 
INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE — ^76  me  dee 
Petite-Champi,  PARIS,  France 
NORTHERN  TRANSPORT  TRAVEL 
BCREAC — 7  Oerrard  Street,  LONDON, 
W.  I.,  England 


to  35  who  has  small  children  and 
whose  hu.sband  has  an  income  from 
$1,500  to  $3,000. 

Selling  an  expensive  fur  garment 
to  a  matured  W'oman — who  may  be 
from  45  to  60  years  of  age,  who  has 
grown  children  and  whose  husband 
has  an  income  over  $5,000 — is  again 
another  story. 

If  this  thinking  is  sound,  then  it 
follows  that  to  prepare  a  successful 
fur  campaign  for  a  fur  store,  one 
must  first  decide  which  groups  of 
prospects  arc  to  be  .solicited  and  the 
simplest  way  to  divide  the  prospects 
is  by  incomes  and  ages. 

The  store  which  is  featuring  inex¬ 
pensive  garments,  fur  pieces  that  .sell 
for  from  $25  to  $1.50.  cannot  possibly 
list  in  their  advertisements  genuine 
broadtail  coals  for  $.500.  nor  will  there 
be  any  place  in  their  advertising  for 
a  Persian  Liimb  coat  selling  at  $450. 
If,  however,  the  fur  store  has  Hud.son 
Seal  coats  selling  a*  from  $300  to  $600 
and  Grey  L^mb  coats  .selling  from 
$.3.50,  the  copy  must,  of  nece.ssity,  be 
directed  at  wom^n  who.se  husbands 
or  fathers  or  brothers  or  friends  have 
incomes  from  at  least  $3,000  up. 

Simple  Formula 

ONE  SIMPLE  way  to  lay  out  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  fur  store  is  to  explain 
to  the  advertiser  that  most  of  his 
prospective  customers  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  into  four  groups  as  to  their  age; 
(A)  young  women,  unmarried;  (B) 
young  married  women  without  chil¬ 
dren;  (C)  married  women  with  small 
children;  and  (D)  married  women 
with  grown  children. 

Copy  appeals  for  these  four  women 
might  be  as  follows:  for  the  unmar¬ 
ried  woman,  the  copy  should  empha¬ 
size  style,  beauty  and  luxury  of  the 
gannent  and  its  appeal  to  the  male 
eye.  The  second  group,  married 
women  without  children,  would  carry 
very  much  the  same  appeal,  except 
that  the  copy  should  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  the  young  mar¬ 
ried  woman  have  her  husband  shop 
with  her  when  the  garment  is  selec¬ 
ted. 

He  might  have  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  the  idea  of  paying  not  more 
than  $200  for  a  coat  yet  the  salesman 
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in  the  store  might  present  a  $350  coat 
and,  because  of  its  beauty,  style,  fit 
and  its  luxurious  appearance,  the 
husband  might  willingly  “up”  his 
price  from  $200  to  $350. 

Copy  directed  at  married  women 
with  small  children  should  be  based 
on  the  long  service  of  the  garment. 
It  isn’t  likely  that  this  prospect  is 
going  to  be  in  the  market  every 
other  season  for  a  new  fur  coat. 
The  expenses  of  the  family  will, 
in  most  cases,  prohibit  so  frequent  a 
purchase. 

Prospects  in  this  group  want  service, 
warmth,  wearing  qualities  and,  while 
style  is  important,  it  is  secondary. 

The  last  group  of  prospects,  the 
matronly  woman,  whose  husband  can 
afford  a  really  expensive  garment, 
should  be  told  of  the  quality  of  the 
furs,  their  comfort  and  their  long- 
wearing  service. 

If  her  hu.sband  has  the  wherewithal. 
$.500.  $750  and  even  $1,000  coats  may 
be  sold.  Of  course,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions. 

Style  Value  of  Furs 

ONLY  AFTER  one  has  examined  25 

or  30  fur  garments  and  .seen  them 
modeled  on  different  tyoes  and  ages 
of  women,  can  one  fully  appreciate 
what  furs  do  to  the  appearance  of  the 
average  woman.  Some  fur  garments 
tend  to  make  the  wearer  took  stout 
and  chubby.  Others  compliment  the 
figure  lines  of  the  wearer.  The  day 
is  past  when  furs  are  bought  solely 
for  comfort  and  wearing  service,  but 
about  six  out  of  ten  prospects  who 
enter  a  fur  store  are  concerned  about 
style  as  well  as  warmth,  comfort  and 
long-wearing  service. 

The  fur  advertiser  who  neglects  to 
‘^ell  the  father,  husband,  son  or  friend 
will  automatically  lose  many  .sales. 
The  simplest  way  to  sell  these  four 
men  is  to  explain  in  the  copy  the 
things  that  these  men  want  explained 
to  them  when  they  are  asked  to  pay 
for  a  garment.  Men  buy  things  for 
their  offices,  for  their  businesses  and 
for  themselves  largely  on  the  basis 
of  how  long  the  item  will  wear,  what 
contributes  to  making  it  a  quality 
item  and  then  they  must  have  the 
iustification  for  the  price  they  are 
going  to  pay.  This  is  true  when  they 
buy  a  car,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  shirt,  a 
typewriter,  a  truck  or  a  roof  for  their 
plant.  Therefore,  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  advertiser  to  plan  his  adver¬ 
tising  along  these  same  lines.  Tell 
women  why  the  fur  garment  will 
wear,  show  them  how  to  judge  qual¬ 
ity,  and  then  explain  how  the  furs 
are  priced. 

Style  is  difficult  to  describe  but  it 
can  be  quickly  seen  once  the  woman 
is  in  the  fur  coat  and  her  father, 
brother,  husband  or  friend  is  inspect¬ 
ing  the  garment. 
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Schedule  lor  the  Ads 

BASED  ON  the  experience  of  ms- 

other  advertisers,  it  is  our  be 
that  these  advertisements  should  i-' 
pear  at  least  three  times  a  week, 
such  a  schedule  is  decided  on  r 
piece  of  copy  might  appear  Mori¬ 
on  why  the  furs  offered  will  •*.. 
well;  Wednesday  copy  might  be  -- 
voted  to  an  explanation  of  qua;: 
type  of  pelts  selected  for  the  garrr..; 
and  Friday  copy  might  be  prep,.  . 
explaining  how  this  store  arrives 
its  prices. 

Women  will  read  the  ads  but  r 
will  pay  for  the  garments.  G; 
women  the  reasons  why  the  uarri.r 
will  wear,  explain  how  quality  is : 
termined  and  then  how  the  price  •„ 
are  arrived  at  and  you  have  an  aim  ■ 
perfect  formula  for  .selling  the  me: 
chandise  in  the  average  fur  store. 

Important! 

EXPERIENCE  has  convinced  us 

the  listing  of  three  or  four  gar 
ments  with  prices  is  absolutely  r,  i 
.sary  if  the  copy'  is  to  produce  •  • 
maximum  returns.  These  pr; 
should  range  from  the  lowest  p:! 
in  the  store  to  their  highest  and.  fo.- 
lowing  the  prices,  there  should  aka 
be  a  statement  to  thi.s  effect:  “In  ao 
dition  to  the  four  garments  :  ■ 
above  we  have  640  (or  whatever  :■ 
number  is)  others  that  we  think  yo 
would  like  to  see.” 

Today  thousands  of  fur  stores  su.: 
their  advertising  in  August  so  • 
now  is  a  logical  time  to  solicit  i 
classification  of  retail  business.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  lines  on  two  columns  :i. 
an  ideal  size  for  a  beginne;-  and  I 
such  a  campaign  were  started  ' 
August  and  continued  uo 
Christmas  another  success  story  wo  , 
be  in  the  publisher's  files. 


Editor  Fires 
Slower  Upper 
From  Paper 

A  Case  of  Keep  Pace 

Or  Get  Out,  Explains  Editor; 
New  Face  Will  Soon  Appear 

On  Morning  &  Evening  Daily 

“Why  should  I  buy  high-s^ 
presses  to  get  my  paper  printed  a 
half  hour  earlier  if  the  reader  m'> 
creep  along  at  snail's  pace  throng' 
a  maze  of  small  type  with  broken  ! 
down  hairlines  and  filled-in  coun. 
ers?”  yelled  Editor  C.  C.  Jones. 

“Nowadays  folks  want  newsqun^ 
and  they  want  to  read  it  fast.  Tns 
old  body  face  can’t  keep  up  witht.  f 
modern  tempo.  Get  rid  of  it.” 

The  old  face  is  being  replaced  G 
modern  Linotype  Excelsior,  a 
that  people  can  read  fast  because 
appears  clear  and  distinct.  Exce..-^^ 
was  especially  designed  to  conrpf 
sate  for  the  rigors  of  stereotyp-n' 
fast  printing  and  blottery  nc' 
print.  It’s  one  of  the  famous  L:n 
type  Legibility  Group  which  8‘ 
easy  reading  to  newspapers  alio 
the  world. 

Set  in  Linotype  Faces 

HEAD:  30  pt.  Memphis  Bold  Cond.ar- 
12  pt.  Memphis  Bold  Cona 
BODY:  7'2  pt.  ExcelsioronSpt  bo<'> 

(•"“LINOTYPeB 
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Outlines  Ways 
Of  Promoting 
Serial  Stories 

E.  P.  Schwartz  Tells  of 
"Before"  and  “After" 

Stunts  Used 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Pointing  out  that  a  newspaper  prints 
arious  kinds  of  serials,  including 
ones,  comics,  features  and  spot  news 
hat  develop  from  day  to  day  until 
he  story  is  completed,  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
Des  Moines  Register  <£-  Tribune  sub- 
.ription  manager,  recently  gave 
MA  convention  goers  a  roundup  of 
^estions  for  .serial  promotion. 

Covers  Wide  Field 
In  covering  the  subject.  Mi’, 
chwartz  referred  to  pi-omotion  stunts 
;i  other  newspapers  as  well  as  his 
m.  Following  are  highlights  of  his 
resentation: 

‘The  /:»'/>  (  (’it.  I  llrnild.  alotin 

ii  many  t.tlR-r  lu  w simirts  tlintUKh<nil  thr 
r.iry.  j'rfinMlcH  its  liaby  ffatiiri*,  ‘N'mir 
r  and  Mittf.'  I>y  sptulitie  tn  lach  luw 
•hfr  a  U-ttir  ot  coiiKr.ttiilations  atnl  a 
Ifadft  CHtitaiiiintr  a  l>a^y*'i  wi-iulu  chart 
general  intorinatidf  for  the  nii*tiur  about 
care  tin  luw  numln'r  of  the  family, 
n-nsly.  such  material  is  excet*<Hiiply  lu-1i>- 
and  thus  h.comts  most  valuable  as  fro- 
tinii  material  lor  the  daily  articles  which 
-  mother  will  want. 

".h  the  sms’tfesiii.n  of  a  ministi  r.  the  i  in- 
■  j/i  Titiu\<  Star  i.rinteil  a  Ut-p  ijie  booklet 
.4iiiinff  reprints  nf  a  strial  feature  ’Points 
Parents.”  Tlu  a  are  tlistri”niteil  to  I’aiant- 
Tticher  .\s>(»ei.itions.  chtirch  }»roU]>s  ami  other 
('overs  of  the  iMM.klet  are  Usetl  to 
note  other  features  in  the  paper. 

The  Salt  Lakr  Citv  Prsrri  t  \r7i’S  prepared 
'  rtf<»lio  ft.r  ii>e  of  their  solicitors  ami  di-'- 
■‘tmen  tii  aid  them  in  presentiiiR  a  serial 
lire.  'Wliy  (irow  Old/  by  Josepliine  l,^»w- 
taa.  This  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  nive  a 
tWBpi^te  and  visual  description  of  the  fea- 
in  an  orilerly.  connecterl  way  that  is  more 
’*ain  to  lead  t«»  a  suhscrit»tion  <»rder.  Later 
of  the  presentation  descrilu*  other  wo* 
“TiMeatures.  The  iwirtfolio  cover  is  in  easel 
IS  it  will  stan<l  on  a  table  or  flesk  while 
■reused.  Many  newspapers  otTer  free  leaf- 
*' hr  reprints  of  daily  featiires.  such  as  this 
Udiy  Gniw  Old.^  to  new  suhscrihers  nr 
suh^ribers  uikhi  re<|uest.  The  Detroit 

I  understaml.  uses  a  complete  fo!<ler 
-h^se  reprints. 

Ults  Door-Knob  Honkers 

'Aliout  a  year  ago  the  editor  of  the  Nash' 
Banner  descril>ed  a  conservative  serial 
7  promotion  campaign  that  prcMluced  400 
3*10  new  suhscrihers.  The  paper  ran  a 
-^1  ad  Saturday — a  half  page  Mon^.iy. 
bmers  left  d(M>r*knol)  hangers  on  non- 
bribers*  doors  Tuesday  morning  and  a  sec* 
door  knob  hanger  on  doors  Wednesday 
\\  ednesday  evening  a  circular  dc- 
^^ibing  the  stoiy  was  left  at  the  same  homes. 

called  hack  later  that  evening  to 

'•Ot. 

A  rather  common  hut  effective  promotion 
■w  is  the  display  banner  on  the  sides  of 
'*'paper  trucks.  This  one  was  used  hy  the 
Tr  0r/ra/f.c  Tinu's  Picaxune  to  advertise  a 


new  serial  story,  .\nother  somewhat  different 
and  effective  piece  of  prom. >1  ion  use<l  hy  the 
TimesPicayiine  is  a  6page  indexed  folder 
describing  a  new  serial — a  news  event  and  a 
special  feature  all  scheduled  to  take  place  or 
start  during  a  week’s  i>eritMl.  I  presume  these 
were  used  either  hy  solicitors  or  carrier  sales¬ 
men. 

“Our  own  papers  recently  puhlishe<l  as  a 
serial  feature  a  new  IxMik  titlcNl  ‘Designing 
Women.’  We  felt  the  title  misleading  so 
changed  it  to  ‘How  Can  I  Look  My  Hest/ 
and  then  protuoteil  it  extensively.  We  printed 
nearly  .SO. OOP  pamphlets  on  good  paper  which 
were  distrihutetl  hy  carrier  sale*imen  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  prospects  on  each  route.  Some 
were  also  mailed  inii  ti»  particular  places, 
such  as  beauty  shop-  women's  sttues.  etc. 
Tilt  fust  week's  inslaDments  were  reprinted  in 
the  Sunday  pajier.  We  feel  that  such  cross 
pioniotion  is  exlrenuh  valuable  liecause  imr 
.Sunday  paper  reaches  nearly  twice  as  many 
subscribers  as  eithor  of  our  <lailies.  Also 
such  reprints  have  actual  reader  interest  for 
the  Sunday  sidiscriher.  In  addition,  we  used 
various  foims  of  radio  prouifOion.  spot  an- 
n<  rncemenls.  interviews  will*  fashion  special- 
isis.  in!|uiring  micr«»phone  pr. .grams,  rtc.  .Sj»ot 
.announcements  were  scheduled  to  follow  ra<lio 
pr*. grants  of  special  intvrest  to  women. 

“Ibrhaps  niie  of  our  mi>st  elective  melliods 
(jf  jinur.otion  is  tlie  usi-  of  nrinied  SKLLINH 
or  order  blanks  which  wt*  furnish  our  carrier 
s  d( -men.  Thesi-  are  drsigatal  to  ilescrihe 
!  rielly  the  m  w  feature  .S4»  the  carrier  sale-man 
will  know  what  it  i-  1ml  also  desigtual  -o  he 
can  haml  it  to  the  pro-pect  li  read  and  thus 
lelp  make  the  saU. 

■‘'rile  Spriiiftjield  Illinois  Suite  R<'tfister  re 
port-  what  is  perliap-  a  lu-w  and  etTiRrtive 
promotion  of  this  same  feature.  .\  local  <le* 
parimeiit  store  pnb!i-hed  a  paid  .Vcoluinn  hy 
1.  inch  a<i  on  ihi-  feature  in  wliich  they  tes- 
II  t  el  that  they  had  *,  tndied  the  feature  ami 
uc  mmeiid  it-  intdligtnl  and  -ane  a«lvice  to 
(\ery  .alert  woman.* 

“.Mneh  promotion  is  done  hy  newsji.apers 
before  a  -tory  or  feature  start-,  primarily  to 
attract  new  n-aders.  ( tii  unr  ncwsi'a]»ers  we 
fre»i  :ently  promote  a  ftaliire  .\FI  KI<  it  ha- 
hfen  tinishetl.  witli  llu  idea  of  Imilding  gen- 
t  ral  ]uestii;e  of  our  new-papers.  litre  are 
-everal  typical  examples. 

Follow-Up  Important 

“.\t  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  I’ojie  an«l 
coronation  of  the  new  Pope,  we  ]»rinte(I  a  lot 
of  news  and  pictures  of  this  im]Mivtant  event. 
We  saved  a  lot  of  the  tyi*e  and  cuts  ami  jirint- 
ed  a  1<»  page  rei  rint  of  thi-  new-.  We  then 
luailtal  one  to  each  Catholic  ]»riest  ami  sch<M»l 
i*i  the  state  .ind  ottered  extra  copies  I’Kl-'K 
upon  reijuest.  We  distributed  <J,0nn  of  these, 
apjiroximalely  half  <*f  them  on  direct  reMttvst. 

( blurs  were  distributed  hy  carrier-  and  sub¬ 
scription  solicitors  to  tum-reailers  in  towns 
having  Catholic  churches. 

“Later  an  important  MetluHlist  conference 
was  held  in  Kan-as  ('ily.  Again  this  news 
was  thoroughly  covered  in  our  pa)»ers.  .\gain 
we  saveil  the  ty|)e  and  sent  a  4  page  reprint 
to  every  Methodist  minister  in  the  state  to 
point  out  how  thoroughly  w<  covered  that 
news.  Newspapers  are  often  criticized  f<ir 
their  emphasis  on  crime  news.  Such  promo¬ 
tion  goes  a  long  way  in  our  opinioti  to  prove 
that  much  other  worthwhile  material  is  print¬ 
ed.  In  this  case,  we  invite<l  the  ministers  to 
comment  and  w'e  secured  some  very  etfective 
testimonials  which  we  could  use  later  in  vari¬ 
ous  promotions. 

“News  is  often  dramatic  hut  hard  t<»  4)ro- 
mote.  V<iu  can’t  ]»romote  it  much  in  advance 
because  you  don’t  know*  when  it  will  hap]ien 
or  how  long  it  will  last.  The  recent  crises  in 
Kurope  are  examples.  We  saved  the  type, 
wirephotos.  maps.  etc.,  of  a  recent  crisis  and 
made  up  an  8-page  reprint.  With  boxes  or 
small  ads  on  each  page  we  pointed  out  the 
Complete  news  -  th<  maps  the  pictures  and 


even  the  nietho<l  of  editing  used  to  make  the 
news  interesting.  These  were  .sent  to  our  own 
carrieis  and  subscription  salesmen  to  SKLL 
them  on  the  (juality  of  our  news  service. 

“We  also  sent  them  t(-  .seh<»ol  principals  and 
superintendents  and  again  otTeretl  reprints  fur 
use  in  schools.  We  find  that  any  material 
that  does  not  carry  too  much  ailvertising  for 
the  paper  and  which  is  actually  useful  to  the 
sch«M»l  people  is  welcomed  by  tliem  and  ob¬ 
viously  is  etfective  pronuition.  ^Similar  reprint 
promotion  was  a  4-i»age  reprint  of  Kuropean 
maps  di.--tril)uted  through  carrier-  and  to 
SClUKlls. 

“A  local  recipe  ami  menu  Column  was  pro- 
mr»teil  hy  us  with  a  4-page  tahloi«l  rejirint  con¬ 
taining  timely  summer  recipes.  We  furnished 
.s  to  each  carrier  to  deliver  to  prospects.  Then 
he  followefl  up  with  personal  solicitaticni  and 
carried  a  special  selling  blank  de-crihing  the 
-anu  feature. 

Promotion  Need  Not  Be  Expensive 

“Ktfectivi  proiiiolii.n  need  not  aUvay-  lie 
pretentious  nor  exi>ensive.  litre  are  a  few* 
txaniples.  At  the  tiid  t»f  eacli  dail\  c.»lumn 
or  feature  in  tun*  p  ijH’r' — sucli  a-  tile  recip  ■ 
column.  Walter  W'inchel)'-  column,  ilaily  comic 
-trijis,  etc.  we  print  ju-t  a  dozen  Woial-  an- 
no!  ticing  that  thi-  sime  feature  ap]>ear-  in  our 
Sunday  paper.  \’ice  versa,  we  do  the  -anie 
thing  following  Sunday  features  that  appear 
in  oiir  tlailie-.  <  )ur  editor-  liandle  this.  It 
takes  little  -pace  Imt  it  is  persistent  cros- 
proinotion.  U^  views  of  coiniiig  serial-  can  h- 
printed  on  tlie  hook  I'age.  If  the  editor  ob¬ 
ject-.  the-e  e.in  he  run  new-  -tyU.  full  i>)Si- 
tioTi.  under  an  *adv.’  -lug. 

**.\  reprint  of  a  week'-  daily  comic  -trip- 
is  often  run  a-  a  P  column  or  page  a<l  in  the 
Sunday  paper  to  ]uon.ott  the  daily  coinic.  t-- 
jtciallv  when  a  lu-w  <»ne  t.r  new  episode  i- 
-t  irting.  W'e  feel  thai  -uch  an  ad  ha-  reader 
as  well  a-  ]*rouii»tion  value. 

“Free  -ami'le  c«jpies  of  yo'ti  ]»ai*er  disirihut- 
eii  ;■»  pro-pect-  when  a  iuv\  fe.'iture  is  -tatt¬ 
ing  .tre  alw.'ty-  effective  ]>ro!notioti  ptoviding 
lijey  are  followed  up.  W'e  iuvanalily  limit 
-  ell  sampling  i(»  5  ])ro-pe*cl-  oii  each  uuile  and 
tl;u-  a\i*id  wa-t<-.  lu  -».nu-  ca-e-  we  notify 
the  pro-1  ict  by  po-tal  card  to  watch  for  the 
-atni»le-.  .\n  1  to  eiicourag*-  tlie  e'arrier  -ale-- 
ni.m  tf»  -Illicit  the  prospect  we  give  him  hi- 
ciislomary  week'-  profit  if  he  will  pick  up  llic 
po-tal.  uIku  soliciting  the  pro-ptct.  and  reluiti 
the  car«l  !<»  u-. 

“Xo  di-cus-ion  of  promotion  would  lu-  com¬ 
plete  without  mentioning  radio  pn  •motion, 
tine  of  the  nio-l  effective-  railio  stunl-  we 


huite  ai»s  that  seli.  space 


0 


^^AKE  space  tempting  by  writing 
that  floodlight  the  merchandise  with 
Y®**'®*' — advertisers  will  spend  double 
Mved  the  trouble  of  creating  copy! 
"nte  ads  that  sell — move  goods  with 
^ords  that  “click”  with  knack,  knowl- 
*“ge  and  sales  psychology — 

Yemrsplf  AD  Writing 
(a  7  .Mikdornly  Original 
I.PSsons 

words — condensing  a  famous  Ad 
I  'ter’s  technique — 7  quickly  absorbed 
pssons  with  Illustrated  Supplements, 
j^^ntly  applicable  short  cuts  to  mas- 
•®nul  ad  copy.  Endorsed  by  advertis¬ 
es.  editors,  authorities.  Order  today — 

“  'eionths  to  pay — 

AfirrATDII  SVSTK^l 

H  Sireo.  N.  w.  Wa^hinplon.  I).  C. 


Thp  %Vay  This 
Forrniost  Ad 
Writpr  Oops  If! 

His  ads  for  Stetson  Hats, 
Colt  Revolvers,  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Lenses,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Watches,  for  over 
100  national  products 
have  been  read  by  mil¬ 
lions  and  piled  up  mil¬ 
lions  in  sales  for  them! 


SlippIrmenIs,  C'f>Tnph''le 
Total  (lo*i| 

3-Payiii<‘nt  Plan  If  De¬ 
sired — S3. 30  M  ilh  ordt'r, 
2  MonthH  |•avm^‘nls  of 

S3.30. 


h.'ivo  used  was  to  dramatize  the  hcgiiiuing 
chapters  (»f  a  serial  story  and  broadcast  it 
early  in  the  evening.  A  radio  -et  was  in- 
stalletl  in  each  branch  and  carriers  invited  to 
listen  to  the  dramatiz  ition  preceding  their 
solicitatitm  that  evening.  Cio>ing  announce¬ 
ments  told  listeners  that  their  carrier  salesmen 
wouhl  call  at  their  homos  within  a  few  minutes 
to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  ^rder  the  paper 
they  Could  read  the  sti-ry.  'I'hus  the  hoys 
were  stimulated  to  make  calls  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  made  it  easier  to  get  order-. 

“Reading  the  .Sunday  funnies  and  dramatiz¬ 
ing  them  on  Sunday  morning  i-  regular  ami 
etfective  promotion  to  the  youngsters.  Even 
the  jiarents  like  it  because  it  relieves  tliem  of 
iea<litig  the  funnie.s  to  the  children.  .\  local 
l-read  company  sp<ais(trs  the  jtr-igram  and  talent 
and  uses  mir  comic-  -o  \vv  get  promotion 
value  as  well. 

“Fall  foi»thall  news  i-  a  big  circulation 
liuilder  f<»r  us.  jiarticularly  for  our  Sunday 
jiaper.  W'e  use  radi(»  a  lot  during  the  f<Kitliall 
-ea-oti.  On  tile  eve  of  big  games  of  Iowa’s 
colh  gfs.  we  get  u])  special  ]  rograms  in  which 
we  u-e  the  college  hand  or  o’lu-r  talent,  talks 
by  players  ami  coaehe-.  and  pick  up  the 
clieeriiig  ;it  ]iep  meeting-.  Another  example 
of  Al'TKK  promotion  or  pre-tige  priunotiou  is 
the  semling  of  the  All  .State  High  .School  FiM»t- 
hall  Team,  selected  hv  our  -jMirts  eilitf)r-.  on 
a  .vday  trit>  to  ('hicagn.  all  ixiiensv.H  paid  i»y 
Us.  W'e  inelfde  tht  coach  as  well  as  the 
]ilayers.  W’e  bring  tlie  All  State  High  Sc.iool 
ha-kttliall  team  nu-mher-  and  their  coache-  to 
llu-  Dtake  Relay-  each  s]»ring  at  our  expense. 

"Swing  Madness" 

“W’lu-n  it  conu-s  to  new  .’tul  novel  -trial 
-lory  proim»tion.  n*.  ilouiit  tin-  liig  city  new-- 
piper-  <lo  the  bt-l  job-.  Here  are  some  of 
file  -luni-  u>ed  by  the  CVifia;*/.'  .Dnerienn  on 
a  rtctnt  -trial.  I'it-t  tluy  t  uiployt-tl  a  Couple 
o!  jitterbug-  to  I'Ut  on  an  exhibition  on  a 
loojr  -treet.  Xatiirally  they  -oou  attracted  a 
ciowd,  blocked  traffic  ami  ware  arrested.  The 
judge  ruled  it  ‘Swing  .Madne--'  which  wa- 
llie  name  of  the  -lory.  l-'.v  ’v  new-paper  in 
the  city  tarried  picture-  o.'  the  jitterliug-.  llu- 
ciow<l,  etc.  Then  tlie  Aiuriean  collected  the 
i'icturt-  .and  reprinted  tiu-m  in  a  I'agf  .'ul. 
.iMUouncing  that  ‘.''•‘wiiig  .Madne--’  wa-  their 
lit  w  serial.  .\  circular  was  M  inteil  Containitig 
the  -ante  jiicture-  for  di-trihution  to  pro-pecl> 
Small  liollles  of  iitifunu-  called  ‘.Swing  .\la-b 
lu--'  ware  distributed  to  ]•ro-pt•cl-.  <iia-- 
coa-ter-  and  napkin-  adverti-ing  the  -tory 
were  distributed  to  liar-,  caft-  ami  similar 
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^  A  NEW 
DRY  MAT 

(100%  American  Made) 


We  think  it's  the  best  mat  made  today;  and  we  think  that  you  and 
your  stereotyper  will  agree.  Anyway,  it  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  find  out.  Send  for  free  samples!  Please  specify  thickness  and 
shrink,  and  tell  us  what  kind  of  casting  equipment  you  are  using. 


ClLl-Clme*ilcfi.n 

DRY  MATS 


•  No  matter  how  much  money  you 
spend  on  equipment,  your  presswork 
can  be  no  better  than  your  stereo¬ 
typing.  For  better  stereotyping,  and 
better  presswork,  use  FLEX  dry  mats. 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

21  WEST  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLIS  H  EfIfC 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Corum,  from  Missouri 
To  Broadway 

contimied  from  page 


Camrose  Wanted  to 
Correct  Errors 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  note  that 
Colonel  McCormick  has  sent  you,  by 
request,  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me. 

The  tone  and  contents  of  that  letter 
I'ender  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  send 
any  direct  reply. 

In  view  of  his  statement  that  1  have 
“injected”  myself  into  a  domestic  con¬ 
troversy,  may  I  ask  the  hospitality  of 
j  our  columns  to  make  it  clear  that  m>' 
letter  to  him  was  prompted  by  the 
statements  contained  in  the  report  of 
his  speech  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
had  no  concern  whatever  with  anj’ 
controversy  between  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  American  Bar  Association? 

My  sole  object  was  to  correct  the 
many  misstatements  made  by  Colonel 
McCormick  in  his  speech  concerning 
the  British  Press  in  particular  and 
British  Institutions  in  general. 

Lord  Camrose, 

London  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Morning  Post. 


w  "1  *.*4G^r.  ijit^ 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  PAULINA  STREET.  CHICARO 


Miss  Clara  Virginia  Townsend,  81. 
for  years  “Percival  Prim”  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  who  retired  in  1931 
after  more  than  40  years  with  the  daily, 
died  July  8  in  Fulton,  Mo. 

Charles  Richard  Abbott,  66,  former 
„  .  vice-president  of  Underwood  &  Un- 

jnd  managing  director  of  Hawkins  V  derwood,  photographers.  New  York, 
Sons,  Ltd.,  died  July  8  in  London,  g^id  for  25  years  manager  of  its  news 
Sir  James,  who  was  knighted  in  1918,  photo  department,  died  July  8  at  his 
jiso  had  been  a  former  deputy  chair-  home  in  North  Arlington,  N.  J.,  fol- 
jan  of  Reuters,  British  news  agency,  lowing  a  long  illness.  It  was  at  his 
ad  a  former  president  of  the  News-  instigation  that  the  Underwood  &  Un- 
japer  Society  of  Great  Britain.  He  derwood  established  its  news  photo 


P.  H.  BurQCSS  Dies  business  manager  of  the 

^  TXT'  Tribune;  Thomas,  in  the  advertising 

In  liQ  OrOSSG,  Wise.  department  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 

Frank  Henry  Burgess,  63,  publisher  Democrat,  and  Edward  L.,  advertising 
of  the  La  Crosse  (Wise.)  Tribune  ■&  solicitor  for  the  Tribune. 

Leader-Press,  and  former  president  xxrw  r- HPnTTTD  DOT  Tr-V 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  INtW  L/Axlnlljli  1 

died  July  7  after  a  long  illness.  Hickey-Mitchell  Co.,  1410  Pierce 

Born  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  Mr.  Burgess  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  is  offering  a  new  car- 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  accident  insurance  policy 

in  1879.  He  attended  public  schools  with  age  limit  extended  from  20  to 
in  Illinois.  He  joined  the  circulation  55  years  to  give  men  carriers,  district 
department  of  the  old  Chicago  Record-  and  branch  managers  an  opportunity 
Herald  in  1895,  leaving  that  paper  10  for  coverage  without  an  increase  in 
years  later  to  take  over  management  premium.  A  plan  has  been  worked 
of  the  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  office  of  the  out  for  newspapers  collecting  monthly 
Davenport  (la.)  Times,  operated  by  from  their  boys  whereby  the  boys  pay 
the  Lee  Syndicate.  When  the  Lee  45  cents  per  month  instead  of  10c  per 
Syndicate  established  the  La  Crosse  week  for  their  policies.  Newspapers 
...  f  L-  ■  J  Tribune  in  1907,  Mr.  Burgess  became  having  more  than  25  carriers  can 

vertising  manager  for  Plumbing  and  b^ciness  manager  of  the  paper.  The  make  this  insurance  available  to  them 

Tribune  and  La  Crosse  Leader-Press  at  no  expense,  the  company  states, 
were  consolidated  in  1917  and  Mr.  r'Vit/nvT  dttt  re 

Burgess  became  publisher  of  the  com-  DROPS  OOLUMN  RULRS 
bined  papers.  By  way  of  an  experiment,  the  Lan- 

In  addition  to  his  association  with  caster  (O.)  Eagle-Gazette  on  July  8 

He  was  once  a  reporter  on  inland,  he  served  as  director  of  the  dropped  the  column  rules  from  all 

Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Com-  stories  on  page  one  of  that  edition, 

merce,  and  was  a  member  of  the  The  daily  printed  the  remainder  of 

ANPA  and  Northwest  Daily  League,  the  edition  with  column  rules  and  in 

.  Mr.  Burgess  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  page  one  box  explaining  the  de- 

penod  at  World  ^  daughter.  Miss  Frances,  employed  parture  asked  readers  to  signify  their 

by  the  Tribune;  and  three  sons.  Wil-  preference. 


(@bituarp 


cffi  JAMES  GEORGE  OWEN,  69,  edi 
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r,ess,  having  served  as^  president  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  for  13 
•jie  United  Billposters  Assn,  from  years,  died  there  July  11  after  several 
1917-18  and  president  of  the  British  months’  illness. 

Poster  Advertising  Assn,  in  1928.  He  Treve  H.  Collins,  45,  recently  ad- 

oegan  his  career  in  1889  joining  the  o  .  LI  „  '  T:..  „ 

‘‘lyviouth  Western  Morning  News  Heating  Journal,  New  York,  and  for- 

aid  five  years  later  became  joint  merly  its  editor  for  a  number  of  years, 
uTier  of  the  Biddeford  Gazette.  He  jjed  July  7  in  New  York  after  a  short 
oecame  editor  and  managing  director  illness.  He  joined  the  Journal  22 
clExeter  Daily  Western  Times  in  1901  years  ago  as  an  artist  and  free  lance 
ad  in  1904  founded  the  Western  Eve-  writer, 
inj  Echo  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  the 
ihich  he  later  merged  with  the  Eve-  New  York  Times. 
rag  Express.  Pettersen  Marzoni,  53,  drama  editor 

Grant  Harris,  73,  publisher  of  of  the  Birmingham  News  from  1913 

Kegoner  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  an  to  1935  except  for  a  _ 

Oklahoma  publisher  and  editor  34  War  service,  and  a  well-known  fiction 
ears,  died  there  July  4  of  a  heart  writer,  died  in  a  Birmingham  hospital 

recently  after  a  short  illness.  In 
LtoN  D.  Case,  62,  publisher  of  the  1935  Marzoni  resigned  from  the  News 
terriiet  (Mich.)  Record  and  Mich-  “"d  became  head  of  a  federal  writers 
an  secretary  of  state  in  1935  and  P>oject  in  Alabama.  For  the  past  two 
ikdicd  July  6  in  a  Milwaukee  sani-  year's  he  had  directed  publicity  and 

.  educational  work  for  a  WPA  health 

inum.  .  .  ... 

,  ,r  n  /-o  J  .  project  in  Alabama. 

Joseph  H.  Pearson,  62  ^^dyertising  ^  publisher,  Oregon 

-znager,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  ^ity  Enterprise  and  a  former  United 
xtil  Illness  forced  his  retirement  18  Minister  to  Siam  and  Finland, 

nonths  ago.  died  in  his  sleep  in  a  ^be  executive  office  at  the  State 

.linneapolis  hospital  July  8.  Capitol  June  27,  while  talking  to  Cecil 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  74,  re-  Edwards,  private  secretary  to  Gov- 
ried  clergyman  and  father  of  Chester  trnor  Charles  A.  Sprague. 
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Pennies  For  Winsjis 


The  voice  of  a  friend.  Reassniinj 
inolliei,  .son  or  daitfjliier.  A  luirrie 


sel  a  price  on  sue 


fiese 


efihone  service  is  cheap  in 


country. 
Lfood  and 


FOR  BETTER 
PRINTING  OF 
NEWSPAPERS 


courteous  service,  at  sucl 


T.  Edward  Cavanagh,  55,  veteran 
“ember  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick- 
nbocker  News  advertising  staff,  died 
jddenly  July  9  of  a  heart  attack 
‘hile  visiting  at  a  Saratoga  Lake 
.unp.  Mr.  Cavanagh  had  been  em- 
fOyed  on  Albany  new.;papers  nearly 
*1  years,  starting  as  office  boy  and 
•orking  his  way  to  the  advertising 
•magership  of  the  Times-Union  at 
*  For  the  last  10  years  he  had  been 
®  the  Knickerbocker  News,  in  recent 
•ire  in  charge  of  food  advertising. 
•^1  times  during  his  career  he  also 
‘15  on  the  advertising  staffs  of  the  old 
•'■bonj/  Argus,  the  former  Knicker- 
jcker  Press  and  the  former  Alban:/ 
-'  ening  News. 


Junior  —  Automatic 


Accelerate  Production 
and  Improve  Presswork 


^or  PERFECT 

performance  Use 


Always  fy  , 

WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

Falls  •  New  York 

Famous  Since  J913 


PRESSES  and 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BgH  Syslpm  corJioHy  iniritps  you  fo  pisil  ifs  pxfii/kifs  at  f/iF 
Yorfc  W^or/d  s  Fair  and  the  Cjolden  rrale  /ntf^rnatioria/  Fxposition. 
San  Francisco. 


EDITOR 


Lopsley  G.  Walker 
Oi  Chattanooga 
Dies  At  84 


Noted  Editor  Had  Been 
Associated  With  the 
Times  for  57  Years 


Lapsley  G.  Walker,  who  for  57 
years  was  employed  by  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Term.)  Times  and  its  editor 
since  1903,  died  July  12  after  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  newspaper  editors  in  the 
South.  The  84-year-old  journalist 
had  been  ill  for  a  long  time. 

Retired  in  1932 

Mr.  Walker  retired  from  active 
editorial  work  in  1932,  although  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  newspaper  never 
waned  and  the  masthead  continued 
to  carry  his  name  as  editor. 

Mr.  Walker  lived  in  Chattanooga 
fifty-seven  years  and  during  almost 
all  of  that  time  he  was  active  in  the 
task  of  putting  out  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  Eight  months  in  1882  went  to 
editing  the  Chattanooga  Democrat. 
He  joined  the  Times  when  the  Demo¬ 
crat  suspended  publication. 

Came  of  Soldier  Family 

Born  in  Rogersville,  Hawkins 
County,  Tenn.,  on  July  20,  1854,  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  son  of  Francis  Marion 
Walker,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican 
War,  who  settled  in  Chattanooga. 
His  great-grandfather  came  with  three 
brothers  to  the  United  States  from 
England  during  colonial  days.  His 
grandfather,  John  Walker,  lived  in 
Kentucky. 

In  1858  the  boy's  father  was  elected 
Attorney  General  of  the  Chattanooga 
district.  He  fonned  a  Chattanooga 
company  three  years  later,  served 
through  most  of  the  Civil  War  as 
colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Tennessee 
Infantry,  and  after  being  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta  on  July 
22.  1864. 


his  graduation  from  the  McMinn 
Academy,  Rogersville,  in  1872.  He 
earned  a  scholarship  to  Princeton  and 
received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1876. 

Two  years  later  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  practiced  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  then  bought  a  half-interest  in 
the  Rogersville  Experience.  The  pa¬ 
per  failed,  and  he  decided  to  return 
to  the  law.  He  continued  as  an  at¬ 
torney  until  1882,  when  he  accepted 
the  editorship  of  the  Chattanooga 
Democrat. 

He  went  to  the  Times  on  June  16 
of  the  following  year  as  proofreader 
and  telegraph  editor.  Three  years 
later  he  became  managing  editor,  and 
succeeded  to  the  editorship  when 
Colonel  J.  E.  MacGowan  died  in  1903. 


Headed  Public  Works  Board 

Mr.  Walker’s  service  to  the  Times 
was  uninterrupted  except  for  a  leave 
of  absence  of  four  years,  beginning  in 
1890,  during  which  he  headed  the  City 
Board  of  Public  Works. 

He  was  a  Past  Grand  Commander 
of  the  Masonic  Order  in  Tennessee 
and  a  member  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  the  Shrine  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  He  belonged  to  the  Moun¬ 
tain  City  Club  and  the  Chattanooga 
Golf  and  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Walker’s  wife,  the  former 
Adele  Branham,  who  was  for  nearly 
half  a  century  a  leader  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Chattanooga  as  a  musical 
center,  died  in  January,  1933. 


RETRIAL  ORDERED 


Corpus  Christi,  July  12 — The  state 
supreme  court,  affirming  a  San  An¬ 
tonio  court  of  appeals  decision  today 
ordered  retrial  of  a  libel  suit  in  which 
Dr.  C.  C.  Chandler,  dentist,  had  been 
awarded  $10,000  judgment  against  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times.  The 
higher  tribunals  based  their  holding 
on  the  fact  that  questions  of  the  truth 
of  published  statements  were  with¬ 
held  from  the  trial  court  jury. 


PRAISES  U.  S.  PRESS 


The  elde.st  of  five  children,  10-year- 
old  Lapsley  was  left  to  care  for 
his  mother,  the  former  Margarete 
Kelso  Walker  of  Rockbridge  County, 
Virginia,  granddaughter  of  John 
Rogers,  for  whom  the  boy’s  birthplace 
was  named.  He  worked  after  school 
sitting  type  on  the  village  paper  until 
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H.  A.  Sprague,  73, 
Publisher,  Dies 


In  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Hugh  Almeron  Sprague,  73,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  and  News-Press,  died  July  11 
after  an  illness  of  almost  two  years. 
He  had  been  associated  with  St.  Joseph 
newspapers  in  every  major  executive 
capacity  during  the  last  50  years. 

Born  in  Orfordville,  Wis.,  April  26, 
1866,  Mr.  Sprague,  as  a  printer,  went 
to  St.  Joseph  from  Minneapolis  in 
1890.  He  began  his  active  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Joseph 
News  in  1891.  He  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph  Journal 
of  Commerce,  1892-95.  He  returned 
to  the  News  in  1895  and  served  as 
advertising  manager  until  1918.  He 
then  became  business  manager,  a  title 
which  he  held  from  1918  to  1927  when 
he  was  made  publisher  of  the  News 
and  vice-president  of  The  News  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Made  Gazette  Publisher 

In  1928,  when  The  News  Corpora¬ 
tion  bought  St.  Joseph’s  morning 
newspaper.  The  Gazette,  Mr.  Sprague 
became  publisher  of  that  daily,  also. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Mr.  Sprague 
attended  twenty  consecutive  annual 
meetings,  serving  as  parliamentarian. 
For  several  years  in  the  early  30’s  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  The  Midwest  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  lists  him  among 
its  originators  and  past  presidents.  In 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Advertising 
Agents. 


Dr.  Edouard  Benes,  troubled  little 
ex-president  of  the  former  state  of 
Czecho-Slovakia.  upon  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  “Europe’s  dark  troubled 
skies”  July  11,  said  that  democracy 
was  secure  in  one  country  at  least — 
the  United  States.  He  added  that  this 
condition  is  owed  to  the  American 
press,  which  he  described  as  “the  best 
in  the  world — the  most  free,  most  in¬ 
formed  and  very  objective.” 


Tested  WANT  AD 

Selling  Plans 

WHICH  HELP  YOU  TO  BUILD 

Greater  Want  Ad  Profits 


PARISH-PHILLIPS 

710  Chandler  Building 
Washington.  D.  C. 


CLASSniED 

RATES 


a 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Ord.r) 

I  tim*  —  JO  par  lina 
4  timai  —  .40  par  lina 


"HELP  WANTED” 
(Cath  with  Ordar) 

1  time  —  .90  par  lina 

2  timas  —  .80  par  lina 
4  timas  —  .70  per  Kna 


•BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Time  —  .90  per  lina 
4  times  —  .75  per  lina 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  lina 
4  times  —  .70  per  lina 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  numbsr  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Mlnltnci  oF 
space,  three  lines.  References  rtqu’oi 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  oti't' 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goodi. 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situations  Wanted"  ad  ci’. 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  re;V 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Public  Notice 


Compensation  offered  for  corn'ct  addr^- 
Harry  ('.  I’l'cv.  H.  Claiidi'  I’l'cr.  altua-; 
Karlliain.  Iowa. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  ■ 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  tlu  «' 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Nawipapert  Wautad 


Substantial  cash  down  pa]rnieDt  will  k 
made  on  midwest  daily  !)>•  experint»(i 
newspaper  man.  Box  6529,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


Midwest  daily  in  town  of  7.500  12.f: 
wanted  by  an  .‘xperienced  newspaper nm 
Your  reply  treated  in  the  strictfd  ' 
ei>nfidenei*.  Box  6.560.  Editor  k  Publitkt 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


New  Jersey  Weekly  -.A  l  iilani.  2  pai-t^ 
Hire  town  eoniiniitint:  di-t.anre  N.  Y  t 
exeliisivi'  Held.  $2. .500  down.  .AI«o  P" 
l.onc  Island  proposition  for  lapablr  . 
vertisini:  iiian  witli  !f..5o(Mi.  .Also  oik 
we«*klies.  Newspaper  .Apio’ai'al  C"rt' 
Times  Ulilc  .  New  Y  ork. 


:39-H — Excellent  West  ’15  im.  "wUT" 
eireulation  1 .500  popol.-ition  42aa— 
eipiippid  can  be  boiialit  rlnap— ''' 
.$4.750.00— $:i.ooo, (Ml  ca-li  .Miirtvr  I 
Hill  .Ass.ieiates.  Newspa)H-r  Broli»'t  ' 
Nashville.  Teniless,*e. 


Two  weeklies.  County  s,at.  Exceptioti 
desiralde  Southern  town  ('Miabina  ■ 
leipiires  $10,000  tost  paylllellt  f  , 


shortly  ready  for  daily  ll.irwril  t  F 
2026  4th  .Ave  .  Mirmiio;liani  .Ala.  Bn'e 
sine..  1910. 


"The  Pari.rh-Phitlits  Sersiee  offers  a  lib¬ 
eral  edueatioii  iii  the  administration, 
planninri.  and  sell'nii  of  Il'anI  .Ids." 
U’rote  Carl  Seidel.  C.IM.  Xurriitttrren 
Times- Herald,  aftei  he  had  gone  over  his 
first  issue  of  the  Parish-Phillips  .Service. 

The  unlimited  time  of  Howard  Parish  and 
lioyal  Phillips,  in  addition  to  their  unusual 
promotion  facilities,  are  available  to  belp 
your  Classilled  manager  to  convert  those 
latent  ideas  of  his  own  into  substantial, 
stable  gains.  The  Parish-Phillips  Service 
puts  into  practical,  usable  form  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Classilled — those  things 
which  your  Classified  manager  would  like 
to  do  if  time  permitted. 

For  further  information  on  how  the  Parish- 
Phillips  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  can 
increase  your  profits  at  lower  selling  cost, 
write 


California  Kvcniriyr  dnily:  rity 
delightful  elimate;  hit:  payroll: 
half  cash:  A.  W.  STYFK.S  MIlXtiBU"^ 
.'<A.N  FKAN’CI.SCO. 


Circulation  Promotiei 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  c" 
30  years  CHARLES  PARTLO^E  v 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Diruct>Mail  Survicci 


Our  Proceau  Letters  are  taken  for  P*”  ' 
communieationa.  Try  ua.  ***•«  r 

ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.  ’ 
2l8t  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


SituatiMM  WaatuB 
Circnlatiuu 


Circulation  Manager — Unlimited 
specialist  in  boy  promotion  aao 
delivery,  with  enviable  record  for  P 


tion.  Will  locate  anywhere. 
encea.  Box  «438.  Editor  *  PubBsor 


OR  JULY  15,  1939 


31 


he; 


SHnatleas  Wcuite4 
AirartiaiM 


Over  10  years'  exiHrienre ;  skilled 
pw^tist.  lluenl  writer,  persistent  and 
Tirtfnl  salesman.  (;<>od  promotion  and  idea 
45  years  old:  A.  B.  graduate. 
Boi  6607,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Solicitor,  31.  Ten  years’  daily, 
rtlio  and  trade  paper  experience.  Em¬ 
ployed.  but  available  immediately. 
Prioeeton  graduate.  Box  6480,  Editor 
I  Pablisher. 

Ijsiiied  Manager — 1'2  years’  experience, 
-irellent  knowledge  telephone  aelling. 
rfdits.  Proven  record  of  production, 
fci  6608.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

b^ity^Advertising  Manager  —  Sixteen 
I  leors’  experience  with  Metropolitan 
■svtpaper.s.  Good  organizer.  Age  36; 
I  atrried.  Box  6535,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

i.etrtising-Business  Manager,  employed, 
[.ffks  larger  Held.  15  years,  copy,  layout. 

;.roinntions.  Leading  competitor  present 
I  vld.  Box  rtH04.  E(litor  A  Publisher. 


Jtnb«r  lo| 
Miflifntal 
rtqiiiridl 
nd  ol^e| 
joodi. 

)0N 

''  ad  t 
on  !n  llal 
ire  raji-j 


75,000  LINES 

OF  CL.A.sSlFIEn  ADVEKTISIXG 
GAI.N'El)  SO  FAR  THIS  YEAR 
Alon^  witli  rati*  anti  substantial 
reveiim*  incnasfs.  ClassiHi'd  M^r.. 
U  yrars  Mi'tropnlitan  <*x|>«>ri<*iir<*. 
Fully  capjiblo  of  hardest  typo  of 
asxif^iinii'iit.  Now  i‘iiip)oyod  but 
unu-viial  opportunity.  A^v 
35.  ^rentili*.  ^ood  personality  and 
»plH*aranre.  lliuln  st  type  of  refer 
cnor.’i  and  one  of  the  best  inforinedl 
rbssitied  managers  in  the  I'nited 
Mates.  For  eontident ia!  interview 
write  Box  titinii.  Kditor  l*ub- 
lishrr. 


liiirf*" 

atton.- 


}  SOLD 


cilker 

the  « 


Stop  Searching 

m  the  ch.ip  you  want.  32.  honest,  loyal, 
■illiiig  worker.  In  years  general  .idver 
-:ng  experienei".  I’rocliii  lion.  etc.  .Saljii  y 
eiidury  to  good  conni-etlon.  Bttx  0597. 
I  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


g'.ed— Working  Foreman,  executive  abil- 
t  will  Vl  with  small  composing  room  and 

xperirtwl  i”**  Ability  to  obtain  production 

Witor  i|  qualification.  Good  position  foi 

I  r.rfat  man  Writn  Ctatine.  a  ..a  avr,a..:AnnA 


500  12.00 
japer  mjJj 
irictfSt 
Publithu 


•>  pal'~ 

Y  <■ 
Also  ?'■" 
oliiltllr  " 
\|so  oth 
-al  Corv 


Werkly- 
4*j,llt— *- 
le-ai'-'"-/ 
Mtirref  I 
Broker ' 


.(■elittors 
‘otilbins' 
ent.  F  . 
■ell  i  F. 
la.  Bn'l-' 


,y  SO-C 

I:  $40.  . 
J.8  BU"' 


rybt  man.  Write  stating  age.  experience, 
Pilifications  and  references  to  Box  6505, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

}  —  roniinercial  (•nb)r  shop, 

•'onunion.  .Se.  (’alif.  State  experienee. 
dary  ri*(piired .  Box  No.  B.')99.  Kditf»r  A: 
I’oblishiT. 

JOnce  Combination  Duplex  press  and  fast 
'"•r  man.  ad.s  and  make-up.  Herald 
Port  hrutt.  Kan.s. 

'etyper  ^ —  Tubular  color  work  exelu- 
dy.  Wfst  rf..i.st.  I’nion.  Write  fiillv. 
'-M  samp|4  >.  Box  b:>91.  Kditor  A:  Pub- 
-'At, 

JiEtpd  Kditnrial  writer  for  acj^re's.sive 
J>j»«p«r  ill  oin*  of  aSoiitli’s  iuo>t  de- 
•.’htful  .'ni-  v  Most  baVd-  fresh.  Ilexihle 
•■'I'onit  with  plenty  of  i<leas  and  jren- 
•A*'  intiTest  in  polities,  government  and 
‘inanity.  tJ  rii:aiiousness  desirable  in 
to  Ilf  film*  .1  iiMdini:  factor  in  tin- 
mmiiiity.  Bov  ntnni.  Kditor  A:  Pnb 
•h**r. 


sad 

1  for  f 

*•*  •'Lr 
publrtb" 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  These  Fields: 

Managei 

“  Mechani 

l-wriai  Publiclt: 

Utilize  These  Services 
*  four-time  ad  setting 
lonr  qualifications,  and  send 
io  iT““  bnyment.  (Count  five 
•  P®*"  issne 

rrs.  .  message  will 

Wipective  employers.  Many 
n  placed  directly  in  this  m 

Photo?*  (  i  n  c  1  u 

iiii*?  Personnel  appli 
It  ad  y®**  “P°"  * 

is  onr  *PP''ent>on  will  hi 

our  files  for  six  months.  ] 
,  record  available  t 

JJJ''‘her8  and  executives  . 
j  A  ®*  eonstantly  for  employe 

liaa*?»  f®  oatch  our 

“»•  of  next  Thursday. 

personnel  service 

1 170(1  m  *^^'*®*‘  *  Publiaher 
IjWa  Bldg.,  Timea  Sq.,  N. 


Situations  Wautud 
Edilsrul 


A  Newspaperman  in  The  Making 


I'm  just  out  of  high  school  at  the  age  of 
18.  I  want  to  go  to  work  on  a  news¬ 
paper  instead  of  going  to  college.  This 
isn’t  a  snap  decision  on  my  part — I  think 
I've  thought  the  matter  out — and  my 
folks  agree.  I’ve  .some  practical  ex¬ 
perience  to  offer  as  I  worked  on  my  home 
town  paper  doing  everything  from  Society 
news  to  covering  fires  (at  $2  a  day). 
Men  with  newspaper  experience  think  I 
will  make  good  and  will  recommend  me. 
In  fact,  that's  how  I’m  able  to  place  this 
message  to  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
the  Metropolitan  area.  I’d  very  mucb 
appreciate  an  interview.  Write  to 

Rotiert  Anderson 
c/o  I’-Tsonnel  Dept. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Available:  Former  Editor  prize  winning 
weekly:  now  advertising  agency  copy¬ 
writer:  age  33:  good  builder-upper.  Box 
6554.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor — Small  publications,  metropolitan 
area,  nine  years  experience  reporting, 
desk  work,  advertising,  public  relations. 
Box  6555,  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  36,  seeks  connection  with  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Experienced  desk,  re¬ 
write.  newscasting,  general.  Metropolitan 
and  suburban  training.  Box  6444,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial  writer  or  mana^ng  editor;  talent¬ 
ed;  30  years’  experience  editing  and 
publishing,  niagafine  feature  writing, 
columnist.  Excellent  references.  Box  6445. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer,  topical  human  interest 
subjects:  small  salary;  have  modest  in¬ 
come:  write  to  employ  spare  time. 

Box  65.53.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial.  Y'oung  iiiaii.  college,  practical 
experience  in  reporting,  make-up  and 
pbologeapliy.  Locate  anywhere.  Box  6589, 
Editor  A-  Publisher 

Experience  Metropolitan  daily,  reporting, 
rewrite,  telegraphs;  25;  position  outside 
Metropolitan  New  York.  Ambitious.  Box 
6428.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer.  Pub¬ 
lished  own  magazine  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper;  reasonable  salary.  College  man, 
23.  Box  6524.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Features,  Iiruofreadiug.  i-te.  for  newspapers 
and  iiiaga-iines.  Also  sales  |ironiotion. 
College.  ‘25.  Prefer  Mi'trn|iolitan  area. 
Box  6609.  Editor  &  Piiblislier. 

Feature  Writer-Newsman.  University  grad¬ 
uate;  experienced  publicity.  Member 
Writer’s  Guild.  Former  Editor.  Box 
6432,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Job  as  small-daily  reporter;  age  24,  Yale 
'37,  two  years’  teaching  background. 
Writing  experience  Box  6485,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Journalism  Graduate,  24.  Excellent  training 
in  reporting,  copy,  makeup,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  etc.  .Single,  travel  anywhere.  Best 
references.  Box  6490,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Managing  Editor,  38,  nineteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  now  executive  Metropolitan 
paper,  seeks  managing,  news,  city  edi¬ 
torship  smaller  Eastern  daily.  Unexcelled 
references,  never  dismissed  from  news¬ 
paper  position.  Box  6486,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mr.  Editor-Publj.shcr 

Beauty?  No.  Beains'  Yc'.  .Art  Hack 
k'l'oiind  '  Kxei  llent.  Expi'i'icnee  ?  Much. 
Position  Wanted  !  .Assistant  -Art  Editor. 
Box  6605,  Kditor  A  I’lililislier. 

Photographer:  newspaper  experience,  single. 
23.  desires  connections  Hnyw>iere,  have 
own  equipment,  prefer  syndi.ate.  Box 
6500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publicity  Writer  for  a  Federal  Farm  agency, 
25,  seeking  connection  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  farm  publication.  .University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  graduate.  Box 
6520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  23,  who  looks  on  newspaper  work 
as  life’s  vocation,  wants  to  meet  editor 
on  small  town  paper,  willing  extend  youth, 
intelligence  for  a  chance.  Advertising, 
selling  experience.  W.  Dworschak,  1695 
Hoe  Ave..  Bronx.  N.  Y. 

Woman  Editor,  newspaper  experience,  de¬ 
sires  opportunity  with  magazine.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  6551,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Society  Editor,  24,  8  years  experience  met 
ropolitan  area  daily;  de.sk  work,  art  lay¬ 
outs,  etc.  Anywhere.  Box  6541,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


(More  Siliiiitioiit  Bottom  Xext  Column) 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

I/mJ  fftpiM*  Mem  Ef iy—wf  &  Sm^plia  Frhttt  Smwcm,  Dealers,  Sm^f  Heoeea 


Caapaiiae  ieaipMaat  Far  Sal# 


(1)  Model  0-SSM  Intertype,  aerial  number 
over  9700,  equipped  with  (3)  main  Maga¬ 
zines,  Tripod  Auxiliary,  (4)  Molds,  Mo¬ 
tor,  etc.  Practically  new.  Terms. 
PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION.  82 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y,  C. _ 

Bay  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Onaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  ft  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 

225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES” 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Snpidy  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 

For  Sale.  One  iiitertype  electric  pot  com- 
I>lete;  or  will  trade  for  overhead  liiiotyiie 
or  iiitertype  motor.  Write  to  Clovis  N.-ws 
.loiiriial.  Clovis.  N.  M. 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 


Modern  Goss  liiw-eonstriii-tion  iiiiittype 
presses,  arranged  with  iinderiieatit  or 
end  roll  feed.  .Availabb'  in  6  unit,  double 
sextuple,  oetiiple.  sexiniile.  i|iiadru|de.  nr 
unit  <a|>aeity.  (22 -‘i"  cut-off).  May  lie 
seen  in  opei'iitinn.  For  further  infnrnia- 
tinn  appiv  R.  HOE  A-  CO..  910  K.  138 
ST..  X,  Y  C 

For  Sale:  OS  Chandler  Sc  Price  Jobber,  re¬ 
cently  rebuilt  by  Tompkins.  First-class 
condition,  solid,  new  gears,  cams.  Runs 
perfect.  Platen  solid.  $150.  This  is  a 
buy — no  junk.  Record  Printing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cant’d) 

Steamship  job  desired  by  ambitious,  capa¬ 
ble  young  man  with  telegraph  desk, 
general  editorial,  linotype  experience. 
Box  6533.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Tonng  woman,  seven  years’  experience  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  editing;  court  coverage 
a  specialty;  interviews;  human  interest 
stories.  South  preferred.  Box  6464,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _  _  _ 

Young  Woman,  24.  single,  college  graduate, 
weekly  editor,  wants  po.sition  anywhere. 
Salary  secondary.  Excellent  references. 
Box  6465,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

University  Graduate,  22,  want  imsitiim  on 
small  daily  nr  weekly.  Needs  additional 
exiieiieiice.  Availalile  iniinediatelv.  Refer¬ 
ences,  Hex  65')s  Editor  A  l‘nlplislier. 

Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 

Experienced  Tubular  pressman  and  stereo- 
typer;  permanent;  references.  Color  ex¬ 
perience — foreiiiatiship  ability.  BRUCE 
BRAND,  724  East  Maple.  Enid,  Oklahoma, 

Foreman  Composing  Room  -Desines  contact 
with  publisher  seeking  efficiency,  ei'onniny, 
reliability  and  co  operation.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  phases  composing  room 
operation.  Trade  25  yrs  Foreman  14  yrs. 
City  40,000  upward.  References.  Family 
man  age  39.  Union.  State  conditions, 
salary.  Box  6442.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photo-Engraver,  News-Photographer  desires 
to  contact  publisher  who  will  furnish 
floor  .space  for  Engraving  Plant  and  con¬ 
tract  for  reasonable  amount  of  Engraving 
and  Photography.  Plenty  experience 
both  departments.  Write  Box  6510,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Web  Pressman-Stereotyper,  employed,  wants 
change  either  combination  or  straight 
press.  Twenty  years  as  foreman.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Must  be  permanent.  Union  or 
unorganized.  Box  6515,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


First  class  web  pressman  and  stercotyper : 
also  know  how  to  run  ndor  on  any  web 
press.  Good  ini-rhanie  as  well.  Box  66til, 
Editor  A  Publisher 


SituatioNS  Wanted 

Cosnmercial 

Newspaper  Accountant.  Three  years  in 
charge  accounting  department  South 
west  newspaper  chain,  dailies — weeklies; 
three  years  acrounting  department  head 
for  medium  (N.  J.)  daily.  Tax  expert, 
credit  and  collections.  Locate  anywhere. 
Minimum  $40.  Box  6540,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mtckaaieol  Eqaiaoiaat  For  Sola 


Latest  Bargain  Idst  Just  Out 

Big  savings  in  Liquidation  Pick-ups  on  Re¬ 
built  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Lndlows; 
Newspaper,  Cylinder,  Job  and  Automatic 
Presses;  Saw  Trimmers;  Stereotype,  Com¬ 
posing  and  Bindery  Equipment.  Write 
for  copy  today.  CRAFTSMEN  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CO.,  307  ATLANTIC  AVE., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


We  have  closed  our  plant  and  will  aell 
1  Miehle  4  0  46x62— $800,  1  Miehle  4-2 
roller  29x40 — $500,  1  Optimos  4-3  roller 
29x41 — $400,  1  Optimus  6-32x47 — $400. 
Model  5  linotypes  $500,  Miller  Ssw  with 
router,  etc.,  $250,  Proof  press  $85,  Msga- 
ziines.  Matrices.  Galleys,  Racks,  Stonea, 
Chases  and  other  equipment.  Bargain 
prices  for  quick  sale. 

THE  FINANCIAL  AGE 
132  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
Phone:  BEekman  3-6683 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes.  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Junior  Autoplate  Caster,  Semi-Caster,  Os- 
trander-Seymour  Typehigh  planer,  circu¬ 
lar  router  in  good  condition.  Recent  used 
by  Nashville  Banner.  Very  cheap.  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corporation,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Newspaper  and  Stereotype  Machinery 
Want  to  buy  or  sell! 

Hetreliiian.  406  W  Pico.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Machanical  Equipmant  Wanted 


Press — 16  page  used  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  drive.  Give  description,  price, 
terms.  Box  6433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 

Wanted:  Cutler-Hammer  newspaper  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors.  Give  full  description, 
price,  f.o.b.  point.  Box  6056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PhotO'Enqravinq  Equipment  For  Sale 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 

Complete  Photo  Engravers  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  X.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tasope’,  world's  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low  cost  equipment  fnr  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  Dept.  A.  TASOPE’ 
Bldg..  Aurora.  Mo. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment.  Metal,  Chem¬ 
icals  and  Supplies.  Plants  of  Either 
New  or  Used  Equipment.  .Manufaetiirers 
of  Cellocoat  Cold  Top  Enamel. 

E.  H  WALKER  SUPPLY  UO 
1315  14tli  St.,  X.  W. 

Wasbington.  1).  C. 

DuPont  8068 


Newspaper  Machinist 


Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
3-5967.  H.  Ammon  &  Co.,  136  Lafayette 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiationt  confidential 


Palmer,  Su+er  &  Palmer 

3S0  hladUaa  Ava.  Haw  Yarfc 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


experience  as  an  invalid.  If  it  jj 
prevailing  mode,  we  rejoice  that 
don’t  have  as  a  salary  chore  the  •. 
of  listening  to  double-headers. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


V  Fishing  Trip 
Produced 
This  Column 


THE  WEA.KFISH  and  porgies  weren’t 
exactly  leaping  over  the  gunwales, 
but  they  snagged  themselves  often 
enough  on  our  trail¬ 
ing  tackle  to  hold 
eyes  on  the  end  of 
the  rod.  The  fresh, 
apparently  cool, 
breeze  whipped  Pe- 
conic  Bay  into  pretty  wavelets  and 
the  sun’s  rays  danced  on  them  like 
beams  from  the  mirrors  of  a  1925 
salle  de  danse.  And  as  we  hauled  in 
the  fish  and  were  thankful  for  the 
glorious  weather,  we  overlooked  one 
simple  element — His  Majesty  the  July 
Sun  was  overhead,  not  walking  the 
waters.  And  he  had  his  working 
clothes  on. 

For  that  neglect,  we  spent  the  next 
three  days  quiescent,  arms  swathed 
in  vinegary  cloths  and  smeared  with 
yellow  goo,  totally  disabled  beyond 
the  turning  of  a  radio  knob.  For  50 
weeks  of  the  year,  working  folks  don’t 
get  much  chance  to  do  that  during 
daylight  and  we  discovered  numerous 
realms  inhabited,  it  seems,  by  vac¬ 
uum-propelling  ladies  and  people  who 
don’t  go  downtown  to  make  their 
crackers  and  cheese.  We  didn’t  like 
it  much. 

Also,  we  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  the  terminology  of  baseball — 
the  product  of  a  century  of  players’ 
bench  areot  distilled  by  thousands  of 
journalistic  word-smiths — was  suffer¬ 
ing  profound  changes  under  the  now 
broadcasting  dispensation. 


our  “gems”  were  unconsciously 
swiped.  We  read  Grant  Rice,  Damon 
Runyon,  Sam  Crane,  Heywood  Broun, 
Ring  Lardner,  Charley  Van  Loan,  and 
a  lot  of  others  whose  names  won’t 
come  back  at  the  moment,  looking  for 
new  twists,  new  metaphors,  new 
ways  of  saying  familiar  ideas  in  stop¬ 
ping  style.  The  big  fellows  could  do 
it,  but  we  amateur  syllable  choppers 
had,  by  1915  or  1916,  made  accounts 
of  a  ball  game  so  cryptic  that  our  ef¬ 
forts  compelled  a  return  to  the  straigiit 
English  that  now  distinguishes  Amer¬ 
ican  sports  pages.  It  was  well. 


Monotony 
In  New  and 
Hateful  Form 


COMES  NOW  ye  radio  sponsor.  He 
strides  right  over  our  dinosaur 
tracks  and  attempts  to  escape  descrip¬ 
tive  cliches  and  slip 
his  selling  chatter 
into  a  combination 
that  will  inform  with¬ 
out  offending.  To  this 
temporary  audience, 
success  seems  doubtful  on  the  latter 
count. 

You  get  on  to  all  the  new  terms 
after  two  or  three  ordinary  innings 
end  then  it  is  just  another  mess  of 
monotony  —  the  kind  that  skillful 
newspaper  writers  now  avoid  with¬ 
out  monkey  business.  After  that  to 
cur  irritable  soul,  the  innovation  be¬ 
came  annoying.  We  simply  couldn't 
get  into  the  spirit  of  im.igi.iing  Zcke 


Bonura  clouting  one  to  the  ilagpoie, 
then  climbing  aboard  a  little  red  horse 
for  transportation  to  second  base. 
The  imagery  did  not  illuminate  the 
distant  scene,  but  obscured  it.  We 
(as  an  old-timer)  prefer  the  aroma  of 
hot  dogs  and  peanuts  at  a  ball  game 
to  gasoline  anci  bug-killer.  If  gas  and 
bug-killers  have  to  be  there  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  money  on  the  barrel  head,  we 
prefer  that  they  conform  to  the  cus¬ 
toms,  including  the  language  of  the 
game.  TTieir  present  departures  are 
irksome. 

That  the  tricky  commerciali.sios  are 
not  essential  to  public  interest  in  a 
baseball  broadcast  is  evident  from 
years  of  experience.  It  was  again  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  broadcast  of  Tuesday’s 
inter-league  game,  which  was  not 
sponsored  commercially.  That  game 
produced  a  smooth,  intelligible  story, 
in  good  newspaper  style. 

With  not  less  than  20  c’nances  in  an 
ordinary  game  for  “commercials,  ’  we 
can’t  see  why  the  advertiser  must 
trespass  on  the  listener’s  good  nature 
by  grafting  his  trademarks  on  an  un¬ 
related  topic.  These  subcutaneous 
injections  of  a  weak  solution  of  adver¬ 
tising  seem  (to  us  at  least)  too  much 
diluted  for  effective  selling.  Their 
principal  effect  on  this  listener  was  to 
raise  a  bump  of  resentment  every  '.i  ne 
the  needle  went  in.  How  widesprc.id 
this  stunt  has  become  in  baseball 
bnmdcasts  we  can’t  tell  from  our  brief 


A 


We  Don't  Like 
New  Coinage 
of  Advertisers 


LISTENING  to  one  of  the  Dodger- 
Giant  games,  by  an  accident  of  dial- 
Iwiddling,  we  heard  that  “Stainback 
got  on  his  little  red 
horse”  and  pulled 
down  one  that  some¬ 
body  had  hit  “with 
plenty  of  mobilgas.” 

For  a  few  minutes 
then  the  announcer  used  words  of 
ancient  significance  to  a  one-time  fan. 
Hamlin  had  two  and  two  on  a  Giant, 
then,  according  to  the  radio,  “slipped 
him  the  old  bugaboo.”  An  inning  or 
so  later,  we  learned  that  Whitehetd 
had  “received  free  service”  from  the 
Brooklyn  pitcher. 

There  were  many  lucid  intervals, 
in  which  the  game  could  be  followed. 
There  were  others,  not  too  frequent¬ 
ly,  which  furnished  a  possible  clue  to 
the  strange  idioms.  One  could  gather, 
shortly,  that  the  makers  of  Mobi’.gas 
and  associated  products,  also  Buga¬ 
boo,  an  insecticide,  were  anxious  to 
run  sales  up  and  had  bougnt  the  air 
rights  to  the  ball  games  toward  that 
end.  Few  of  the  “commercials”  were 
long  and  they  did  not  have  the  ob¬ 
noxious  stridency  and  vehemence  that 
often  sends  our  downstairs  radio  into 
long  periods  of  silence.  We  ll  hand 
Mobilgas  that  much. 

We  won’t  hand  them  anything  ex¬ 
cept  sour  words  for  corrupting  the 
sufficiently  fluid  jargon  of  baseball 
with  100^;  commercialism.  Grant  that 
professional  baseball  is  a  commercial 
enterprise  in  itself — intended  for  the 
profit  of  its  promoters,  even  though 
the  profits  are  often  absent.  Grant  that, 
and  it  must  also  be  granted  that  not 
one  in  100  of  the  millions  of  the  game’s 
followers  give  the  commercial  phase 
two  thoughts  from  April  to  Ocio’oer. 
Baseball  is  still  a  game,  whether  on  a 
Farmdale  sandlot  or  in  the  Yankee 
Stadium,  to  its  admirers. 

As  a  one-time  aspirant  to  baseball 
writing,  we  probably  contributed  a 
facet  or  two  to  the  rhinestone  lingo 
that  was  encrusting  the  game  20  or 
more  years  ago.  Probably  many  of 


NEWSHAWK'S 

By  Frank  P.  Gill 

Detroit  Free  Press 


WIFE 


She  is  the  wife  of  a  newspaperman 
With  a  fairly  responsible  post. 

But,  after  two  years  of  connubial  strain. 

She’s  decided  she  married  a  ghost. 

For; — 

He  owns  a  house  but  he  never  is  in  it, 

(He  insists  that  he  works  tilt  the  very  last  minute) 
Rushes  home  about  dawn,  just  to  snatch  a  brief  hour 
Or  two  on  the  sofa  .  .  .  then  up  for  a  shower  .  .  . 

A  hot  cup  of  coffee  he  swallows  down  hastily. 

Ignoring  the  dishes  she's  served  up  so  tastily  .  .  . 

A  peck  on  the  cheek  and  he’s  off  to  his  labors. 

Do  you  wonder  she  hates  men  who  work  on  newspapers? 
On  most  of  his  days  off,  she  finds  she  is  shocked 
When  he  reels  home  at  midnight,  unshaven  and  crocked 
To  the  eyebrows  with  bad  rye,  or  bourbon  or  gin; 

That,  she  says,  is  just  where  most  divorces  begin. 

He  says  he’s  been  writing,  but — this  is  the  joker! — 

She  knows  he’s  been  sitting  all  day  playing  poker. 

On  being  home  holidays,  there’s  an  embargo; 

He  spends  Christmas  Day  in  Duluth  or  Chicago, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Charleston,  Troy  or  Atlanta, 

Instead  of  with  her,  to  put  stockings  for  Santa 
Over  the  fireplace.  Easter’s  the  same. 

And  he  says  it  is  part  of  the  newspaper  game. 

The  summer  vacations — two  weeks  if  he’s  lucky — 

He  spends  in  the  Wisconsin  woods,  or  Kentucky, 
Where,  after  fish  in  the  rivers  he  pads. 

Companioned,  as  always,  by  “some  o’  the  lads.” 

She’s  taken  up  bridge  and  she’s  done  yards  of  knitting. 
For  she’s  tired  to  death  of  eternally  sitting 
Beside  the  front  window,  awaiting  arrival 
Of  hubby,  who  looks  like  the  latest  survival 
From  some  weird  disaster  he’s  covered  or  written. 

To  stifle  her  loneliness,  she’s  got  a  kitten. 

And  thinks  that  if  things  very  soon  don’t  get  better, 
She’ll  buy  her  a  pup;  something  soft,  like  a  setter. 
Who’ll  give  her  back  some  of  the  love  that  she  feels. 
And,  at  least,  he’ll  be  there  at  her  side  for  his  meals. 
She  is  the  wife  of  a  newspaperman. 

With  no  love  or  affection  evinced  her. 

And  she’s  made  up  her  mind,  marriage  contract  or  no. 
That  she  must  go  through  life  as  a  spinster! 


THAT  WHOLE  QUESTION  of  in 
sion  is  one  that  may  some  day  < 
advertisers  hard.  It  is  too  i.nuch 
evidence  in  too  it. 


A  Move  to 
Protect  Ears 
of  Public 


current  big-tinur,; 
motion.  At  om 
the  major  attracta 
of  the  New  Yo: 
World’s  Fair,  p^; 
who  paid  their  admission  to  sk 
show  are  compelled  to  hear  the  Wij 
speakers  (and  they  are  loud)  adj-j 
them  to  buy  a  certain  cigarette, 
a  certain  bottled  beer.  It  isn’t  enc,;^* 
for  the  concessionaires  that  theyb 
preferred  sales  facilities  within  • 
arena,  nor  that  their  presence  is  > 
nounced  by  all  sorts  of  signs  and  p: 
gram  announcements.  The  new  id^ 
is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  won’t  buy  un, 
somebody  yells  specific  directions 
their  ear-drums. 

We  cast  a  vote  emphatically  aga: 
that  notion.  And  we  whisper  to : 
advertising  friends  that  we  have ; 
of  company.  People  have  ways 
dealing  with  those  who  get  in 
hair  too  often.  The  billboard,  for  i 
stance,  came  under  public  and  i 
self  regulation  not  by  the  inti  r 
of  other  media  but  because  h  i-.i 
regard  public  taste  and  conv;n; 
Attempts  to  slip  advertising  intoE 
theatres  have  not  succeeded  be. 
too  many  people  regarded  it  as 
of  place,  a  trespass  on  their  ik 
tion. 

Too  many  of  our  present  adverud 
practitioners  have  forgotten  that  i 
vertising  is  not  a  member  of  the  fi 
ily,  but  an  uninvited  caller,  o 
olten  a  welcome  caller  so  long  is 
behaves  himself.  We  don’t  caret: 
whether  he  comes  in  a  tail  coat : 
race  track  suit  with  a  white  tile 
red  tie.  He’s  entitled  to  attract 
tention  so  long  as  he  respects 
convenience.  We  don’t  getnadv 
he  yanks  the  table  cloth,  smaAes 
dishes,  toots  a  fish  horn,  slaps 
knees  and  blasts  our  hearing, 
that  stage,  even  if  we  liked  hk  gi 
we’d  chase  him.  calling  a  cop  if 


sary. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  r 
advertising  demands  an  insii’x' 
raucous  appeal,  but  there  is  no  5 
tion  that  the  radio,  more  th» 
other  current  medium,  lends  it» 
the  old  Seneca  Oil  technique, 
that  it  has  extended  its  poison  be; 
the  studios. 

It  isn’t  necessary  and  it  is 
a  shadow  on  all  advertising  in  A 
dia.  The  National  Associali®' 
Broadcasters  in  this  week’s 
seems  to  have  attacked  several# 
family  problems  with  energj 
courage.  Our  respectful  .sugge-- 


that  for  1940,  it  give  .‘^erious  i 


to  compelling  its  members’  cliw  , 
1  espect  higher  standards  of  Wi®' 
cency,  and  privacy  in  advertkog-^ 
There  is  too  much 
advertising,  properly  employ®*'^ 
there  are  too  many  people  <lcp^ 
for  their  living  upon  its 
ployment  to  permit  its  usetul^ 
be  impaired  by  cheap  and  no.- 
abuse.  The  responsibility  k  M 
medium,  even  more  rhan  on  u* 
— and  that  goes  for  ne’V.spapei*> 
zines  and  business  papers  as  * 
the  broadcasters.  It  is  only 
the  abuses  on  the  air  are 
dent  and  more  irritant  that  tW 
sent  a  peril  which  demands  i®>"' 
corrective  measures. 


HAS  CUP  COLLECflON 

Franklin  W.  Leslie, 
well  (Va.)  Clinchy  Valley 
probably  the  largest 
mustache  cups  in  existence, 
lection  consists  of  150  cups. 


ft 


